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The field of taxation has be- 
come so large that much study 
and research is necessary. It 
behooves all citizens to study : 
the principles of taxation prior : 


to the next legislative session. 
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AMEREX-new metal-and-plastic top on 


American Seating Unit Tables 





adds years of “Wear-Life” = 


Practical Size Range—Finest Use Features 
—Full Line of Functional Tables 


The brand new metal-and-plastic top on American Seat- 
ing Unit Tables No. 528 and 524 is stronger, yet lighter 
in weight than ordinary plastic tops. A die-formed steel 
frame supports the plastic work surface, which is five 
times more resistant to all wear than wood desk-top 
finishes, and ends all warping, checking, splitting and 
other hazards. The satin-smooth surface has a color- 
fast, birch-grain pattern with 45% light reflectance. A 
continuous band of hard-aluminum alloy protects edges. 
The sturdy twin oval standards of these tables assure 
stability, permit students to get in or out with mini- 
mum chair scraping, and conserve floor space by allow- 
ing closer spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece steel book-box with pencil tray. 
Companion Envoy Chair No. 368 is designed for good 
posture sitting, has hardened-steel, rubber-cushioned 
glides that protect floors. ‘‘Knee-action” keeps them 
flat on floor when chairs are tilted. 
Send for fully descriptive 
folder on American een 
Unit Tables. <a ee 
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No. 528. Has the famous, exclusive 3-position, 
“Ten-Twenty”’ top: 10°-20° slopes best for reading, 
writing, art work; also level position for manipula- 


tive and group work. 











No. 524. 
One-piece top with 
level surface permits 
placing units together 
for group work. 
Entire top lifts 

for access to book- 
box; has no-slam 
device, stays in 
raised position 
without support. 























Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 
School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment 
School Tables Chalkboards and Supplies 
Stadium Chairs Bulletin Boards 
Auditorium Seating Flags 
Folding Chairs Athletic Goods 
Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Maps and Globes 
Church Furniture Pastes and Inks 
Bleachers Office and Library Supplies 
Office, Library and Home School Papers 
Economics Equipment Duplicating Equipment 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Art Materials 
Window Shades Primary Materials 
woe — a 
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No. 329. 
Open-front economy 
table with flat top. 
Available with 

top of either Amerex 





hard-core plastic, Fu 
or all birch plywood. 
American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs rh 
Full-upholstered—the ultimate in comfort, U 
beauty, durability, acoustical benefit. With or i 
without folding tablet-arm. 
« 





Exclusive Distributor 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY, INCORPORATED 
311 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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More than a million schoolgirls have read“ You’re A Young Lady Now” 


—your new students should read it, too! — 


This booklet, written especially for girls 9 to 12, 
is a part of a complete program of menstrual 


education available to you without charge 


In just two years, ““You’re A Young Lady Now” has 
helped prepare more than a million schoolgirls for 
growing into womanhood. It explains menstruation 
as a normal part of life in simple terms a girl 9 to 12 
can readily understand. 

When should a girl be told about menstruation ? 
Better a year early than a day late—don’t you agree? 

“You’re A Young Lady Now’’is the work of the 


Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture made 
by Walt Disney Productions. 
This 10-minute movie tells the 
story of menstruation in a clear, 
direct manner, yet with beauty, 
dignity and charm. Above all, it 
is a movie made with a deep 
understanding of the minds and 
moods and sensitivities of young 
girls. Free (except for return post- 
age) on short term loan. 






today! 









This entire 
program or any parl 
of it is available to 
vou without charge. 

Just fill out this 
order form — 







same people who gave you “Very 
Personally Yours’? —the more 
detailed booklet on menstrua- 
tion for older girls. Both of 
these booklets may be ordered in 
quantity from the International 
Cellucotton Products Co., the 
distributors of Kotex*. 

Either may be used successfully by itself; however, 
you will find them of even greater value when used 
as a part of this integrated program of menstrual 
education. Clip and mail this order form today. 





International Cellucotton Products Co. 
Educational Dept. ST-25 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 


PLEASE PRINT 







Please send me free (except for return postage) your 
16 mm..sound film, ““The Story of Menstruation.” 







day wanted (allow 4 weeks 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks 


Also send the following: 
copies of “Very Personally Yours” 
... copies of ‘““You’re A Young Lady Now” 
Physiology Chart 
Teaching Guide 


p------------------+ 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing 
this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 
be adapted to any teaching situation. Large color 
chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
supplementary classroom lectures. 
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STATIONERS *% JEWELERS 
418 WEST MAIN STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS DIPLOMAS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS CALLING CARDS 
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By 


David S. Muzzey 


WORLD HISTORY - Revised Edition 


Far more than just a political history, this text describes the world’s progress in 


By Smith, Muzzey 
and Lloyd 


_ 


Two Outstanding Histories for High Schools 
A HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY - New Edition 


With its clear and vivid account of political events, this famous history combines 
full treatment of America’s social, economic, industrial and cultural progress. It 


stress on the events of the 20th century, which saw our emergence as the world’s 
greatest power. The chronological organization shows events in clear relationships. 


Handsomely illustrated. 


agriculture, literature and education. 
emphasizes especially the vital events of the last 40 years evolving in the Atomic Age. 
Profusely illustrated with photographs, maps and drawings. 


Represented by Judson S. Har- 


mon, Whitley City, Kentucky 
and E. Glenn Pace, Lebanon 
Junction, Kentucky 


199 East Gay Street 


pays adequate attention to the colonial and other early periods, but lays particular 


every important field of activity—business and industry, science and art, commerce, 
It covers the countries of every continent, and 
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Please Note 


Readers, 

Taxes prepared by Dr. Arthur Y. 
Lloyd and Mr. J. E. Jordan will give 
readers some valuable information on 
Kentucky’s present system of taxation. 


Turn to page 7. 


Superintendents, 

Dr. Noah C. Turpen’s article — 
Tyranny, Turmoil or Teamwork — 
page 10, should be of interest, to ad- 
ministrators and classroom teachers. 


Elementary Principals, 

Due to the necessity of running 
the names of the members of the Dele- 
gate Assembly on six consecutive 
pages, the Elementary Principals’ col- 
umn has been changed from page 19 
to page 17 for this issue. 


Convention Delegates, 


Names of delegates and alternates 
to the KEA Delegate Assembly ap- 
pear on pages 18-23. 
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Editorially Yours 


— Eisenhower's State-of-the-Union Mes- 
sage delivered on January 7, 1954, called for the 
establishment of the White House Conference on 
Education. 

In his message the President deplored the short- 
age of teachers, the inadequacy of school buildings 
and said the education of the nation’s youth is be- 
ing “seriously neglected.” President Eisenhower 
said: “* ... In order to appraise the needs (of edu- 
cation), I hope that this year a conference on edu- 
cation will be held in each state, culminating in a 
national conference. From these conferences on 
education, every level of government . . . from the 
Federal Government to each local school board — 
should gain the information with which to attack 
this serious problem.” 

Educators throughout Kentucky have indicated a 
keen interest in this conference. The date for the 
conference in Kentueky will be announced by 
Governor Wetherby. Many groups of lay and pro- 
fessional people are ready to cooperate in the pro- 
gram when the time comes for organizational pro- 
cedures. 

According to the WHC Newsletter the Presiden- 
tial Committee, meeting on December 2, defined its 
program with the following aims: 

1. Bringing about a more widespread knowledge 
and appreciation of, and interest in education. 

2. Helping to create a continuing concern on the 
part of great numbers of citizens to face their 
responsibilities toward education. 

3. Serving to bring about an analysis of the 
current condition of our educational system. 

4. Providing examples of solutions to educa- 
tional problems and inspiration for an accelerated 
effort in planning more action programs of school 
improvements. 

5. Providing the basis for a report to the Presi- 
dent of the significant and pressing problems in the 
field of education and making recommendations 
insofar as possible for their solution. 

Six states — Connecticut, Washington, Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska, Iowa and Kansas — held their 
conferences in November and December. On De- 
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CONFERENCE 


on Education 


cember 30, twenty-four states and territories had 
applied for their allocations of Federal funds for 
use in the conference programs. Public Law 530 
requires states applying for Federal funds for state 
meetings to furnish a report of their findings. | 

With the concern about the status of education 
in Kentucky, demonstrated by a vote of the people 
in November 1953, and the concerted action of 
organizations at the present time a Conference on 
Education will be welcomed in Kentucky. — The 
morale of the profession has reached a new high. 
membership in KEA is the largest in its history, and 
more citizens are better informed on educational 
needs than at any previous time. People in busi: 
ness, in industry, in education and in government 





are working together with unprecedented interes. } 


Let us be ready when the call comes to give our full 
cooperation to the Kentucky Conference on Edu: 
cation. 


rere 


Correction 


When one is familiarly known by an abbreviated: 
name, it is possible that many people are unaware 
of this person’s proper title. Such was the case in 
the biographical sketch of Dr. Stanley Hecker whieh 
appeared in connection with an article prepared |b 
Dr. Robert R. Martin and Dr. Stanley Hecker fo 
the January issue of the Kentucky School Journal.' 
The editor regrets that she failed to use the proper 
title for Dr. Hecker and wishes to extend to him: 
sincere apology for the error. 


“It’s the human touch in this world that count’ 
The touch of your hand and mine that means fa! 
more to the fainting heart than shelter or wine 
For shelter is gone when the night is o’er an 
bread lasts only a day but the touch of a hand 
and the sound of a voice sing on in the soul alway.’ 


— Anonymous 


“Ideas are the mightiest influence on earth. One 
great thought breathed into a man may regenerate 
him.” —W. H. Channing 
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by Arthur Y. Lloyd 
and J. E. Jordan 


TAXES 


Becniuicky’s General Assembly 
has had to give consideration to 
important issues in providing 
revenue to finance the state gov- 
ernment. Increasing demands 
for benefits and services through 
state government biennially 
create the need for additional 
revenue to support these ex- 
panded functions of state govern- 
ment. 

Possibly the most familiar ex- 
ample to educators is illustrated 
by the foundation program for 
education enacted by the 1954 
General Assembly. The State’s 
lax revenue is insufficient to fully 
implement this program at the 
present time. 

When citizens demand new or 
improved services from govern- 
ment, the additional costs must be 
met through increased taxes or 
some new form of tax revenue. 
Realizing this fact, the 1954 Gen- 
eral Assembly directed the Legis- 
lative Research Commission to 
make a comprehensive study of 
the State’s tax structure and po- 
tential tax sources with the view 
of presenting the next Governor 
and General Assembly with “.. . 
the most feasible, equitable and 
economically sound program of 
taxation for the Commonwealth.” 

Prior to the 1954 General As- 
sembly thousands of educators. 
businessmen, professional people 
and just plain, ordinary citizens 
participated in a state-wide study 
of Kentucky schools. More than 
9.000 citizens served on various 
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Kentucky Re-evaluates 


Revenue System 


local advisory committees in this 
vast research project of the Legis- 
lative Research Commission. 
From this project developed the 
present foundation program for 
education. The culmination of 
this program will require in- 
creased financial support. 

Whether this support is_ re- 
ceived from state or local 
sources, it must of necessity come 
from the pockets of the tax- 
payers. It, therefore, behooves 
teachers and other citizens inter- 
ested in public school education 
to re-evaluate the fundamental 
principles of taxation and con- 
cern themselves with tax sources 
prior to the next legislative ses- 
sion. 


The Development of Taxation 


The revenues of the United 
States during the Revolutionary 
War were primarily customs 
duties and contributions from the 
thirteen states. In 1793, the year 
after Kentucky was admitted to 
the Union, property taxes consti- 
tuted 87 per cent of Kentucky 
state revenues. At that time this 
tax was still measured in shil- 
lings per hundred acres of land. 
Between 1793 and the present 
there has occurred a vast transi- 
lion in the revenue structure 
of all levels of our government. 
This change has been especially 
rapid during this century. 

Federal revenues from customs 
are now much less important 
than personal and corporation in- 
come taxes and the various ex- 


cise and sales taxes. In Ken- 
tucky the property tax is almost 
entirely a local tax, and most 
state revenues are from sales and 
gross receipts taxes, income 
taxes, license and privilege taxes, 
and federal — grants-in-aid. 
Today’s taxes are complicated by 
the increase in the number of tax- 
payers, by attempts to improve 
equity, and by more adequate 
enforcement. In addition, new 
economic activities and better ac- 
counting methods have opened up 














many new and_ potential tax 
sources. The field of taxation 


has become so large and_ in- 
volved that much study and re- 
search is necessary in order 
merely to make the present sys- 


‘tem work. 


The Growth of Public Services 


It should be asked whether 
this growth of government and 
taxation is really necessary. Do 
we need anything like the present 
scale of public service and con- 
trol? 

Civilization and urbanization 
by necessity lead to more com- 
plexity and interdependence than 
is the case for societies which are 
smaller, rural, or less industrial- 
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ized. Diseases become more 
dangerous in congested areas 
than they were in the open coun- 
try. Therefore the concentration 
of industry required to produce 
automobiles and other goods 
necessitates further concentration 
of medical and sanitary services. 
The growth of public health serv- 
ices and sanitary regulations is 
but one of the factors leading to 
higher taxes. Many other com- 
ponents of this trend can_ be 
brought readily to mind; among 
these are fire, police, welfare, 
education, highway, and defense 
services. 

There is always the possibil- 
ity of providing government serv- 
ices more efficiently, but few of 
these major functions could be 
eliminated or placed in private 
hands without a cataclysmic ef- 
fect on our society. The prob- 
lem is not whether we need these 
services, but rather the way in 
which they are to be organized 
and performed. 


Three Aspects of Taxation 


It is generally agreed that a 
tax is a contribution required by 
the government for a public use. 
Three aspects of such a contribu- 
tion bring out the consequence of 
taxation, First, the contributions 
are material and have an impact 
on the distribution of goods and 
services. Second, these contribu- 
tions are compulsory and there- 
fore have an important bearing 
on freedom and the relationship 
of the individual to society. 
Third, the contributions are col- 
lected and then converted to serv- 
ices by government which is a 
coordinating, centralizing force 
in society. It is plain that in an 
area with ramifications as great 
as these close attention must be 
given to the principles by which 
a tax is chosen. 


Standards of Taxation 


What are some of the criteria 
by which we may judge the rela- 
tive desirability of various forms 
of taxation? The most basic re- 
quirement of a tax system is that 
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it achieve a degree of adequacy. 
Certain functions of government 
must be carried on to ensure 
minimum standards of health, 
law and order, and external rela- 
tions. After these minimum re- 
quirements of society have been 
met the criterion of adequacy be- 
comes less important. 

In order for government to re- 
tain the confidence of the people 
it is essential that taxes be just 
and equitable. Individuals in 
comparable situations should be 
taxed the same amount. Tax dis- 
tinctions among groups ought to 
be based on generally accepted 
standards of justice. For ex- 
ample, many people believe that 





Dr. Arthur Y. Lloyd received his 
undergraduate degree from West- 
ern Kentucky State College, with 
graduate work at Indiana, Peabody 
and Vanderbilt. Dr. Lloyd has been 
a teacher, and prior to his present 
position as director of the Legisla- 
tive Research Commission, he was 
Commissioner of Welfare. 


Mr. J. E. Jordan had work in eco- 
nomics and government at Harvard, 
Michigan, and Oxford (England) 
Universities. Prior to his position 
as research analyst on the staff of 
the Legislative Research Commis- 
sion, he worked with the Upjohn In- 
stitute in Michigan, and later with 
the Kentucky Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Development Board. 











the tax burden should be in ac- 
cord with the ability to pay. The 
argument for equity in taxation 
depends, of course, on knowing 
something about incidence, that 
is, who really pays the tax. Some 
taxes can be shifted to the next 
person by raising the selling 
price of a taxed commodity. 
Others can be shifted back 
through restricting consumption 
or refusal to pay a higher price. 
There are reasons for believing 
that taxes on land, inheritances, 
and individual incomes are sub- 
ject to less shifting than taxes on 
consumption, business, and build- 
ings. 

A standard related to justice 
and equity is that the amount of 
a person’s tax ought to be cer- 


tain rather than arbitrary. and 
based on law rather than on in. 
dividual judgment. 

It is desirable that a tax be 
easy and inexpensive to adminis. 
ter and that the yield be stable 
so as to enable the government 
to plan its expenditures. 

A tax ought to be convenient 
for the taxpayer and have as few 
other adverse economic effects as 
possible. High taxes can damp. 
en incentive and initiative. As 
the amount of tax on any object 
increases, so too does the chance 
of destroying this part of the 
community’s economy. 
argues for considerable diversity 
in taxation when high revenue is 
required to maintain governmen- 
tal services. 

In some cases these standards 
of taxation are not fully com. 
patible with each other. Thus 
the tax system best for the econ. 
omy might not be the easiest to 
administer. Furthermore, the tax 


most convenient for the taxpayer ' 


may be neither just nor eco- 
nomic, 


Taxes and the Kentucky 
Economy 


Thisf 





The kinds of taxes that can be | 


levied in Kentucky depend in 
large part on the type of econ- 
omy we have. For example, a 
severance tax on minerals will 
vield substantial amounts of rev- 
enue only where the mining in- 
dustry to be taxed is an impor: 
tant part of the economy. 

In terms of 1953 income pay: 
ments to individuals a substan: 
tially larger portion of the Ken- 
tucky economy was composed oi 
agriculture, mining, construction. 


. ‘ 
and transportation than was the 


case for the nation. On the other 
hand a smaller proportion of 
Kentucky income payments is de: 
rived from manufacturing and 
property than for the nation. 
Consideration needs io be 
given not only to what sort of 
economy exists but also to what 
is desired. Since the parts of 
an industrial economy are close: 
ly interdependent a certain 
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amount of balance is necessary 
for optimum growth. If some 
particular sector of the Kentucky 
economy were under-represented 
so as to constitute a drag on the 
economy as a whole, this fact 
should be given some weight dur- 
ing any process of tax revision. 

It is agreeable to note, from 
the viewpoint of tax resources, 
that the economy of Kentucky is 
growing more rapidly than that 
of the nation. Income payments 
to individuals in Kentucky in- 
creased 259 per cent between 
1929 and 1953, whereas the in- 
crease for the nation was 228 per 
cent. More important, perhaps, 
is the fact that the largest gains 
were made in the manufacturing, 
construction, power and gas, and 
communication industries. 

Only in agriculture and trans- 
portation has the increase in in- 
come payments heen less for 
Kentucky than for the nation. As 
previously pointed out, these two 
industries remain more heavily 
represented in Kentucky than in 
the nation. 

While taxes are usually con- 
sidered a secondary factor in 
industrial location when com- 
pared with resources such as 
labor supply, location, and min- 
erals, there is some reassurance 
in this pattern of growth for those 
who have helped make Kentucky 
tax policy. The economy is 
srowing rapidly and the advan- 
tage of Kentucky tax policy over 
other states may be a factor. Tax 
changes in the future should be 
made after due consideration of 
the existing and desired size of 
the various sectors of the econ- 
omy and after detailed study of 


their incidence and economic 
effects. 

Tax Administration 
State tax administration in 


Kentucky has been largely in the 
hands of the Department of Rev- 
enue since the General Assembly 
passed the Reorganization Act of 
1936. This Department collects 
about 94 per cent of all state 
taxes. It administers six major 
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types of taxes. In order of size 
the types are: (1) sales and 
gross receipts taxes, (2) the in- 
dividual income tax, (3) license 
and privilege taxes, (4) proper- 
ty taxes, (5) the corporation in- 
come tax, and (6) inheritance 
and estate taxes. 

Of the $137 million of state 
taxes collected in the fiscal year 
ending in June 1954 the Depart- 
ment of Revenue collected $127 
million. During the same year 
the Department’s operating ex- 
penses were $1.8 million or less 
than 1.4 per cent of collections. 
In addition to administering taxes 
the Department collects millions 
of non-tax revenue and performs 
many services for local govern- 
ment and other state agencies. 

The Department has taken no- 
tice of the fact that low tax col- 
lection costs do not necessarily 
mean efficiency. Enforcement of 
tax laws and collection of un- 
paid taxes are expensive pro- 





cesses necessary both for equity 
and for revenue. One of these 
compliance programs of the Rev- 
enue Department was the 1954 


house to house income tax sur- - 


vey. Not only did the survey 
turn up unpaid taxes but it also 
prompted many who had _ not 
been interviewed to file their first 
returns. 

Another important program 
was carried out this year by the 
Kentucky Tax Commission, an 
agency of the Department of Rev- 
enue that assesses certain proper- 
ty, makes its own procedural reg- 
ulations, and hears appeals from 
actions of the Department. The 


Commission raised the assess- 
ment of one or more classes of 
property in 69 counties of the 
state. The effect was to produce 
more equity among property tax- 
payers and to move toward com- 
pliance with Constitutional re- 
quirements. 


Conclusion 


The organization and adminis- 
tration of a tax system which will 
properly support government has 
become a complex and important 
process. This can be largely 
attributed to the fact that both 
the amount of public service re- 
quired by the individual and the 
size of populations served have 
multiplied many fold. The eco- 
nomic effects of taxation are now 
so important that modern and 
scientific tax administration is es- 
sential. The social and political 
significance of Kentucky’s tax sys- 
tem virtually demands that all 
citizens, particularly educators, 
give some consideration to the 
principles of taxation. These 
principles include adequacy, 
equity, justice, certainty, stability, 
ease of administration, conveni- 
ence to the taxpayer, and a mini- 
mum of adverse economic effects. 


KEA and NEA 
Honor Roll 


Counties 
*Boyle Martin 
* Breckinridge Meade 
* Daviess * Pulaski 
Hancock *Robertson 
Harrison *Russell 


Independent Districts 
*Central City 
East Bernstadt 
*Falmouth 
Institutional Ed. Assn. (Dept. 
Welfare) 
*Owensboro 
Russell 
*Stanford 


Louisville: 
J. B. Adkinson School 
Gavin H. Cochran School 
*Victor H. Engelhard School 
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Noah C. Turpen 
Superintendent of Fayette County 
Schools, Lexington, Kentucky. 


I. Miss Jones disgruntled be- 
cause she can’t see Superintend- 
ent Smith? Do the teachers of 
your school system wish that 
their superintendent’s door wasn’t 
closed when they have something 
important to talk over with him? 
If he keeps his door closed all the 
time, is he the kind of superin- 
tendent who never has time to 
pat you on the back for something 
good, or does he reserve his com- 
ments only for the things he 
doesn’t like? 














One of the practices most de- 
structive of good staff relation- 
ships is the development of a 
“closed-door” policy—the prac- 
tice of some administrators of be- 
ing hard to see. As a result, peo- 
ple feel that decisions are made 
behind closed doors without con- 
sidering all the facts. 

Can teachers help plan the 
school program? Can they help 
the superintendent formulate rec- 
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Tyranny, 


Turmoil 


Or 


TEAMWORK 


ommendations to the school board 
on matters of school policy? To- 
day’s school administrator be- 
lieves they can. 

At the same time he recognizes 
that this is not as easy as it 
sounds. The chief reason is that 
neither administrators nor teach- 
ers have had very much experi- 
ence working in this way. And 
this method of working, which 
some writers have called “demo- 
cratic,” takes more time than the 
old way. Under the old method 
the superintendent made up his 
mind quickly and issued orders 
about everything, priding himself 
upon his ability to keep things 
moving. 


Sole Job 


These short cuts were easier 
because they took less of the hard- 
pressed administrator’s time. The 
amount of time saved by making 
independent decisions was usual- 
ly more fancied than real, how- 
ever. The trouble was that a 
good many of the decisions were 
bound to be wrong because the 
superintendent did not have the 
benefit of the advice of the folks 
whose job it was to carry out the 
orders. 

Staff Relations in School Ad- 
ministration, the 1955 yearbook 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, says that 
teacher participation in planning 


by Noah C. Turpen 


is not only the right way in a 
democratic society but is produc: 
tive of fewer “booboos.” 


Committees Rampant 


The superintendent who under- 
takes to work this way can easily 
find committees all over the place. 
People who follow this pattern 
seem to feel that the more folks 
who are involved the better the 


plan, and that if you have all of 


your teachers on some committee 
or other you are doing a wonder- 
ful job. 

In this situation, everybody 
does everything. It is held that 
two heads are always better than 
one, many hands make light work, 
and everyone should have a voice 
in everything which concerns him. 
The simplest decision becomes a 
matter for group debate. Com- 
mittees multiply and eat up the 
time of staff members. Decisions 
often are deferred and action de- 
layed because no one dares de- 


cide anything without consulting | 


everybody. Sometimes it is dif- 
ficult to tell whether administra- 
tors defer in order to confer or 
confer as an excuse to defer. 
There is an appearance of great 
cooperative activity, but much of 
it is aimless, time consuming, and 
frustrating. 

Anyone who has talked with 
teachers in systems. where _ this 
view is held, knows that nothing 
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is more deadly than having staff 
committees work hard and sub- 
mit a report which is filed and 
forgotten. Or to find out after 
the job is done that some other 
committee has been working on 
practically the same thing. 


Teaming Up 


Much more effective is the dem- 
ocratic situation in which group 
decision and teamwork reinforce 
individual responsibility. Here, 
cooperative activity is regarded 
as a means toward better deci- 
sions, growth of persons, and ef- 
fectiveness of work. There is a 
definition of both group and in- 
dividual responsibilities. Every- 
one has a chance to share direct- 
ly, or through representatives, in 
setting goals and determining 
basic policies. 

There is much informal consul- 
tation, and committees are used 
judiciously to supplement the for- 
mal organization. Involvement in 
group planning is on the basis of 
interest, ability to contribute, and 
time available, And authority to 
make many kinds of decisions 
is entrusted to individual teachers 
and administrators. 

Cooperative activity is purpose- 
ful, arising from group agreement 
on goals. The administrator re- 
lies on stimulation rather than on 
command. Much of the effort of 
administration, therefore, needs 
to be directed toward creating a 
group morale which will lead in- 
dividuals to work together effec- 
tively to achieve common pur- 
poses. 


Bouquets Are Important 


Most pleasing of all familiar 
human satisfactions are feelings 
that we are getting somewhere, 
that we are really accomplishing 
something worthwhile, that we 
have made gains in our powers 
and abilities over a year ago or a 
month ago. 

When was the last time you 
voiced appreciation to someone, 
beyond a formal “thank you”? A 
word of praise works wonders no 
matter in which direction it flows. 
There is no less reason why a 
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teacher should express apprecia- 
tion to the principal, supervisor, 
superintendent, or board member, 
than that these “leaders” should 
always make certain to commend 
the worthy efforts of those under 
their guidance. 


Industry Says 


Industry has been discovering 
that participation of employees in 
management pays dividends not 
only in morale but in heightened 
production as well. The classic 
experiment in this research was 
carried out at the Western Elec- 
tric plant in Hawthorne, Illinois. 
Essentially, it consisted of chang- 
ing such aspects of working con- 
ditions as physical surroundings, 
work hours, rest periods, and the 
like, for one group of employees, 
while a control group of similar 
size carried on under the old con- 
ditions. 

Contrary to expectations, the 
productivity of both groups went 
up. The basic reason was that 
both groups of workers had a 
sense of recognition and impor- 
tance because of being singled out 
to participate in the experiment. 
Obviously the range in physical 
conditions had less effect than the 
feeling among workers that they 
were doing something important. 

This does not mean that wages, 
lighting, rest pauses, and the like 
are unimportant. Research has 
shown that such physical condi- 
tions are important, but not nearly 
as important as a feeling of be- 
longing to the total enterprise, a 
sense of doing something impor- 
tant, a wholesome attitude toward 


fellow workers and toward man- 
agement, and a purpose which 
can be understood and justified. 
These are the feelings and _atti- 
tudes that can result from co- 
operative school administration. 

While school systems generally 
can boast of a relatively high de- 
gree of morale on the part of their 
employees, most of them from 
time to time are confronted with 
individual employee grievances 
that cannot be ignored. The pro- 
cedure used in handling these 
grievances needs to be thought- 
fully considered and clearly de- 


fined. 
Umpires, All Sizes 


Small school systems do not 
need to establish elaborate ma- 
chinery in order to handle com- 
plaints. It is essential, however, 
that aggrieved employees and 
those responsible for their super- 
vision understand what steps are 
to be taken when problems arise. 
Experience indicates that the em- 
ployee’s immediate supervisor is 
the logical person to consult first 
in case of a grievance. The latter 
is likely to be the building princi- 
pal since classroom teachers, sec- 
retarial workers, and custodians 
are usually directly responsible 
to him. In the central office a 
director, an assistant superintend- 
ent, or the superintendent of 
schools would be the appropriate 
individual to consult. 

When a satisfactory solution 
cannot be reached through a con- 
ference between the employee and 
his immediate supervisor, oppor- 
tunity should be provided for ap- 
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peal to the next higher official in 
the administrative organization. 
In small school systems this 
would ordinarily be the superin- 
tendent of schools or the super- 
vising principal. If the grievance 
still remains unsettled after a con- 
ference with the chief executive 
officer, an appeal to the board of 
education should always be open 
to the aggrieved employee. The 
administration should advise all 
employees of the correct proce- 
dure to use when grievances arise 
and should give principals (and 
other line officers) the power to 
settle them. 


What Makes Johnny Learn? 


The superintendent has no job 
more important than that of or- 
ganizing and stimulating his staff 
to work toward worthy and com- 
pelling goals. At its worst a staff 
may be one big, happy family 
that cooperates beautifully in per- 
petuating its complacency, or a 
happy group of “eager beavers” 
motivated to the energetic pursuit 
of fleeting fancies that have little 
relationship to significant aims of 
education. 

Consequently, it is not enough 
to evaluate staff relationships as 
such; these relationships must be 
evaluated in terms of staff prog- 
ress toward providing the best 
possible education for children 
and youth. To be fair, such an 
appraisal needs to consider cer- 
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tain limiting factors that may be 
temporarily or permanently be- 
yond the control of the superin- 
tendent and his staff. 

The stated purposes of the 
school system should be a healthy 
reflection of a dynamic organiza- 
tion, not only sensitive to change 
but also rooted in our democratic 
and spiritual heritage. The state- 
ments of purpose should be for- 
mulated with vision and should 
stimulate action; they should not 
be a rehash of platitudes bor- 
rowed from another system in a 
different setting. 

The superintendent must as- 
sume the responsibility for leader- 
ship in defining and stating these 
purposes. This responsibility, 
however, does not imply that the 
purposes are to be written by the 
superintendent and delivered to 
classroom teachers, principals, 
and other staff members in the 
spirit of a Moses just returning 
from Mount Sinai. 

Educational purposes must be 
developed through cooperative ef- 
fort and through representation of 
those affected by the purposes and 
responsible for their attainment. 
This procedure emphasizes the 
fact that such purposes should 
grow out of the study, planning, 
and experience of staff members, 
parents, pupils, and other com- 
munity representatives — all 
working together. 


—_ 


Committee Appointed 


President J. H. Boyd has ap. 
pointed the following as members 
of the Resolutions Committee for 
the 1955 KEA convention. 

Frank G. Dickey, Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29, Chair- 
man; C. H. Farley, Superintend- 
ent, Pike County Schools, Pike- 
ville; Mrs. Frances Rice, Adair- 
ville; Lee Jones, Evarts; Mrs, 
Norah Webb, 3019 Aubert Ave- 
nue, Louisville 6; Harry Sparks, 
Murray State College, Murray; 
and Kenneth A. Estes, Owens- 
boro City Schools, Owensboro. 

Anyone who wishes to submit 
resolutions should forward them 
to Dr. Frank G. Dickey, Chair- 
man of the Committee, at the 
University of Kentucky. 

Resolutions will be mimeo- 
graphed and available to all dele. 
gates and alternates at the first 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
on Wednesday afternoon, April 
13, at 2:30 o’clock. 





Approximately 175 attended 
the Ninth Annual Conference of 
the Kentucky Association for 
Childhood Education which met 
in Madisonville in November. 

Although the Kentucky branch 
of ACEI is young, it is growing 
by leaps and bounds and becom. 
ing recognized at home and in 
other states for the things that are 
being accomplished. 


Information has been received 
in the office of the Kentucky 
Education Association that Super- 
intendent James B. Deweese has 
been presented life membership 
in the District, State and Nation- 
al Education Asociations by the 
Principals and Classroom Teach- 
ers of Graves County. 


Brotherhood Week, annually 
sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 
will this year be observed Feb- 
ruary 20-27, with the theme “One 
Nation Under God.” 
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Income Tax Tips 


S eral changes in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code were enacted 
by the last Congress. Not the 
least of these was the change of 
deadline date for the filing of re- 
turns, changed from March 15 to 
April 15. Some of the other 
changes will be of interest to 
teachers and may be worth a bit 
of explanation. It should be 
pointed out that this discussion 
is not meant to be exhaustive. 
It is intended merely to indicate 
the areas of change, and specific 
applications should be discussed 
with an expert or studied in de- 
tail by referring to the official 
instructions put out by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Health and Medical 


Teachers as a group are fairly 
healthy—whether from the abun- 
dance of apples brought by ador- 
ing students or from the limita- 
tion on high living imposed by 
low means. However, there may 
be a few who can benefit by the 
liberalization of medical deduc- 
tions, 

Section 105 defines five cate- 
gories that are not to be consid- 
ered income for tax purposes: 
(a) accident and health plan 
costs paid by employer; (b) re- 
imbursement for medical costs 
except (and not in excess of) 
amounts deducted as medical 
expenses; (c) payments for per- 
manent loss or loss of the use of 
a member or function of the body 
if the payments are made because 
of the nature of the injury and 
without reference to the period 
the employee was absent from 
work; (d) wages paid or pay- 
ments in lieu of wages for sick 
leave, up to $100 a month, ex- 
cept that the first seven calendar 
days of absence cannot be 
counted unless the employee is 
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hospitalized for at least one day; 
(e) amounts paid under a health 
or accident plan for employees 
or from a sickness or disability 
fund for employees maintained 
under a law of a state, territory, 
or the District of Columbia. 

Item (d) would appear to be 
of greatest interest to teachers. 
Tentative rules have been issued 
by the Internal Revenue Service 
regarding the handling of with- 
holding tax on cases involving 
this item. These rules also state 
that eligibility for sick-leave pay 
exclusion may be proved by a 
written statement from the em- 
ployee as to the injury, illness, or 
hospitalization, and a statement 
from the employer that he be- 
lieves the employee’s statement to 
be accurate and that he is willing 
to accept it for purposes of sick- 
leave pay. 

Section 213 makes new provi- 
sions for medical deductions. At 
first glance it appears to be 
simply a change in allowance 
from all over five per cent of 
income to all over three per cent 
of income. This is not quite 
true, for medicine and drugs are 
to be recorded separately from 
the cost of medical care. Medi- 
cal care covers diagnosis, cure, 
medication, treatment, or preven- 
tion of disease and amounts paid 
for the purpose of affecting any 
structure or function of the body. 
It includes also amounts paid for 
accident or health insurance and 
expenses of transportation for 
medical care. 

Deductions for medical care, 
medicines, and drugs cannot be 
made unless they are itemized on 
the long form. Then, the tax re- 
turn must show the following in- 
formation: An itemized list of 
expenses for (a) medicine and 
drugs and (b) for other medical 
expenses totaled, less any amount 


paid by insurance or other plans. 

From the total net amount of 
expenses for medicine and drugs, 
subtract one per cent of ad- 
justed gross income. The amount 
of excess is then added to the 
net total for other medical ex- 
penses. The next step is to sub- 
tract from this total three per 
cent of the adjusted gross _in- 
come. Up to the limits fixed by 
law, the remainder will be the 
amount to be deducted for medi- 
cal expenses, 

As an example of the calcula- 
tion described above: A person 
with an adjusted gross income of 
$5,000 with medicine and drug 
expenses of $98 and other medi- 
cal expenses of $400 would sub- 
tract one per cent of gross income 
($50) from medicine and drugs 
($98), leaving $48. The $48 
would then be added to other 
medical expenses ($400) for a 
total of $448. Subtracting three 
per cent of gross income ($150) 
from this total would leave $298, 
the amount permitted to be de- 
ducted. 


Care of Dependents 


Teachers who have children 
and other dependents for whom 
they need to employ care will be 
interested in Section 214 of the 
new Revenue Code. Such tax- 
payers using Form 1040, and 
itemizing their deductions, may 
claim a deduction of up to $600, 
unless the person caring for the 
dependent is claimed also as an- 
other dependent. Thus, if a 
teacher pays his mother to look 
after his children and the mother 
is also his dependent, he cannot 
claim the mother as a dependent 
and again as the person caring 
for his children. 

Dependents for whom the tax- 
payer may claim this deduction 
are children under age 12 or per- 
sons of any age if they are physi- 
cally or mentally incapable of 
caring for themselves. Thus, a 
teacher who needs to employ 
someone to care for an aged par- 
ent may claim this deduction, as 

Turn to page 31 
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High Spots 


L.. about $1,500 poorer and 
18 pounds lighter, but a seven 
weeks tour of Europe last sum- 
mer was worth it. The trip was 
the culmination of at least ten 
years dreaming and two years 
scheming. A guided bus tour 
seemed the best solution for see- 
ing as much as possible in a sum- 
mer’s vacation. We hit the high 
spots in England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, Italy and France. Now, 
for some specific High Spots. 

All of England was a High 
Spot! We went by train from 
Plymouth to London through the 
lovely Devonshire country with 
its hedgerows and lush green 
countryside. The homes in the 
villages are built together in rows. 
The English trains and cars look 
like toys. Our hotel in London 
had a “lift” and al our meals 
were served by waiters in full 
dress. 

We were off to Stratford-Upon- 
Avon with our first stop at Wil- 
liam Penn’s burial place on the 
grounds of Gordon Meeting 
Place; next was George Wash- 
ington’s Ancestral home, Sul- 
grave Manor. One of George 
Washington’s ancestors acquired 
the Manor of Sulgrave in 1539 
and built the house about 1560. 
There lived his son Robert and 
grandson Lawrence. John Wash- 
ington, Lawrence’s grandson, 
sold the house and emigrated to 
Virginia to become a permanent 
resident. There in 1732, was 
born John’s great-grandson 
George, first president of the 
United States. The house has 
been restored and was formally 
opened to the public in 1921. 

Many of the houses near Strat- 
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ford have thatched roofs, some 
in very intricate designs. We 
had lunch at the Shakespeare 
Inn, where each room is named 
for one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Ann Hathaway whom Shake- 
speare married in 1583 lived in 
the country (about two miles 
from town) and her house as 
well as Shakespeare’s birthplace 
are typical of the architecture of 
the area — huge crossed beams 
making a_ three-to-four-foot 
square with a mixture of rock 
and cement between and stucco 
on the outside. In 1590 Shake- 
speare went to London and after 
a few years made himself fam- 
ous, returning to the town of his 
birth to purchase New Place 
where he retired. 


Ah, London! 


London has been a capital city 
since the crowning of William the 
Conqueror in 1066, On our way 
to Buckingham Palace we pass St. 
James Palace, where the first 
formal announcement of a new 
Sovereign is made public, and by 
Clarence House where the Queen 
Mother and Princess Margaret 
live. We were lucky to see the 
young prince and princess watch- 
ing the Changing of the Guards 
from a window in the palace. 
Nearby is Westminster Abbey, 
which is the crowning and burial 
place of the Kings of England. 
Here is England’s tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior and David 
Livingston’s final resting place. 
Then there’s the recently stolen 
and returned Stone of Scone and 
the famous Poet’s Corner. The 
City is a term which described 
the old commercial district of 
London. The most famous sights 
in the City are St. Paul’s Cathe- 


dral and the Tower of London, 
standing almost unscarred in an 
area devastated by bomb damage, 
is on the site of an earlier Church 
destroyed by the Great Fire of 
1666. The present Cathedral was 
built by Sir Christopher Wren at 
the end of the 17th century and 
contains the tombs and memo- 
rials of such famous personages 
as Nelson and Wellington. The 
Tower, originally a palace, was 
built in the 11th century by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and was the 
scene of the execution of many 
famous historical personalities 
including Sir Walter Raleigh. It 
is now an important Museum con- 
taining the fabulous Crown Jew. 
els and guarded by the tradition. 
ally attired “beefeaters.” Of all 
the jewels to be viewed, the Im. 
perial State Crown, which was 
made for Queen Victoria, is the 
most magnificent. It contains the 
great ruby given to the Black 
Prince in the 14th century. The 
Crown Jewels are of a value com- 
puted to be worth £20,000,000. 
Multiply by $2.80 and you'll 
know how much wealth I feasted 
my eyes on. 

Quickly, these are a few more 
famous spots of London — both 
Houses of Parliament in session 
(I got called down for taking 
notes), the Old Curiosity Shop 
made immortal by Dickens, Pic- 
cadilly Circus, Trafalgar 
Square, Big Ben, London Bridge, 
10 Downing Street, Hyde Park, 
with the orators going strong, Ox- 
ford and Regeant Streets, and 
Kensington Gardens with the 
lovely statue of Peter Pan. 


Stoke Poges 


We made an afternoon trip to 
Stoke Poges, famous for the 
“Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard” written by Gray who lies 
buried there. Each grave has a 
concrete curb around it. Most 
interesting and most touching is 
the story of the only American 
buried in the churchyard. He 
was the small son of an Ameti- 
can soldier who died after he 
and his mother came to England 
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to be with the father stationed 
near London. Just so he won't 
be lonesome there’s his boat and 
ball and the engine to his train 
on his grave. Some of the peo- 
ple buried there were too poor 
to have markers, so the heads of 
their beds are used to show their 
final resting place. Next we 
visited Eton, famous for its boy’s 
school. Until a boy is 5 feet 
4 inches tall he must wear a short 
jacket and Eton collar, but once 
past that height he graduates to 
“tails.” — What a breath tak- 
ing sight Windsor Castle turned 
out to be. First one visits St. 
George’s Chapel, the final rest- 
ing place of the late King George 
VI and his parents as well as 
Henry VIII and Charles I. 
Hampton Court Palace, _ best 
known for its gardens, has about 
1,000 rooms. At present approx- 
imately 500 are used by those 
who are in grace and favor with 
the Queen. 
Holland 


We left England and crossed 
the North Sea for some high spots 
on the Continent. At the Hook 
of Holland I was first aware of 
the dikes with pillboxes along 
the top where the Germans en- 
trenched their big guns to fire 
on England, The Dutch would 
be aghast at all our filth, I’m sure, 
since they must be the cleanest 
people in the world. 

The Peace Palace at The 
Hague was the most famous 
building we saw in Holland. Odd 
that it should be the dream of 
Czar Nicholas II of Russia who 
in 1898 took the initiative in con- 
vening an international confer- 
ence to aim at the restriction of 
an ever increasing armament 
which was already alarming. 
From this conference grew the 
foundation for a permanent court 
of arbitration. Andrew Carnegie 
donated 144 million dollars for 
the building of a “Peace Palace.” 
The Dutch donated the ground, 
a French architect erected the 
building, a Russian laid the 
cornerstone, an Englishman laid 
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out the grounds, and different 
states contributed materials or 
objects characteristic of their na- 
tional production. The building 
was solemnly opened in 1913. 

It was a day’s journey to 
Aalsmeer, the largest flower mar- 
ket in the world (I bought two 
dozen red roses in the Hague 
for less than $.20.) Amsterdam 
is interesting, with its canals and 
famous Rijksmuseum with paint- 
ings by the Dutch masters — 
many of these paintings were 
found hidden in the salt mines 
in Germany after the war; next 
was Volendam, a typical fishing 
village, often called the Paris of 
Belgium. Brussels does bear a 
similarity to the French capital. 
One would not miss the statue 
of the Manneken which was re- 
produced at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. The Town Hall, which 
dominates it with its lofty tower, 
is a splendid Gothic edifice of the 
early 15th century. Opposite it, 
is the magnificent Maison du 
Roi. All these buildings are 
trimmed in gilt and give a royal 
effect when lighted at night. 


Germany 


Hence to Germany; across 
rolling fields with every inch 
under cultivation. Women work 
in the fields, and it isn’t uncom- 
mon to see the milk cow hitched 
to a wagon. The countryside 
seems to have missed the war and 
we were not prepared for the 
view of Aachen when we entered 
that city. Almost totally de- 
stroyed by our bombing, it was 
just 10 years ago this October 
that we gave the ultimatum to 


surrender or be bombed and they — 


chose the latter. Then there was 
the beautiful Cathedral at Co- 
logne standing stark against the 
sky and the bits of furniture still 
to be seen in the bombed-out 
apartments in Bonn. It was at 
Coblenz that we started our trip 
along the Rhine. The Rhine 
turns and twists through spectac- 
ular gorges, and runs past fairy- 
tale castles and enchanted for- 
ests. Here Lorelei combed her 


golden tresses, and lured sailors 
to their deaths, Excursion boats 
come in the holiday season carry- 
ing more than three million pas- 
sengers to see the country of 
rugged castles and endless vine- 
yards. The Rhineland is most 
famous for its white wines. 
Charlemagne himself grew vines 
upon the hills along the Rhine 
and his ghost is said to walk the 
vineyards annually at Assmaun- 
shausen. 

Lucerne and Geneva were 
High Spots in Switzerland. There 
are four official languages spo- 
ken in Switzerland and most of 
the natives seem to know them 
all. In Lucerne, German is 
spoken while in Geneva, French 
is the official language. Beauti- 
ful Lake Lucerne and the sur- 
rounding mountains are the chief 
attractions of Lucerne. During 
the war 300,000 children came to 
Geneva. They were quarantined 
and then sent to Swiss families 
for three to six months to regain 
their health. 


Venice 


Now through the Brenner Pass, 
made famous in my mind by Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. Next stop— 
Venice. The center of Venice is 
St. Mark’s Square. Here are 
many lovely shops selling Vene- 
tian glass and lace. The Doge’s 
Palace contains priceless paint- 
ings, many by the artist Titian 
who used red as his dominant 
color. No trip to Venice would 
be complete without a trip by 
gondola along the Grand Canal 
to see Robert Browning’s home, 
the House of Gold and Marco 
Polo’s house. One isn’t allowed 
to cross the Bridge of Sighs these 
days, which is fine. The bridge 
led from the Doge’s Palace where 
trials took place to the prison. 
Many a prisoner sighed as he 
saw the outside world for the 
last time following his fateful 
trial. 

The weather was hot and 
sticky and we left Venice for the 
Southern part of Italy. Most 

Turn to page 24 
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Be the first in your school to use 
the new material offered by the ad- 
vertisers in Kentucky. Sometimes not 
all the attractive offerings are listed 
in this column, so watch the adver- 
tisers’ own copy. In using the coupon 
below, please print or type your name, 
address and title. 

73. High School Youth and Military 
Guidance—an orientation booklet for 
high school teachers and guidance 
counselors. 

74. The U.S. Army Talks to Youth— 
a unit of study for classroom use. 
75-76. You're a Young Lady Now 
and Very Personally Yours are two 
free booklets on menstruation for all 
age groups. Indicate number desired 
for classroom distribution. (Interna- 
tional Cellucotton Products Com- 
pany) 

75. You’re a Young Lady Now is es- 
pecially written for girls 9 to 12. It 
explains menstruation as a normal 
part of life; tells a girl how to take 
care of herself when that day does ar- 
rive. 

76. Very Personally Yours. This 
booklet is for girls 12 or over. Its 
simple straight-forward presentation 
of accurate, scientific facts has won 
wide acclaim. 

77. How to Apply For a Summer Job 
—supplies information on the types 
of organizations throughout — the 
United States that seek extra help dur- 
ing the summer months, provides a 
list of over 150 kinds of jobs that may 
be found in such organizations, and 
suggests pertinent information to be 
included in a letter of application. 
Also supplies information on how a 
list of Summer Employers may be ob- 
tained. One copy to a teacher. Not 








available after May 1. (National Di- 
rectory Service) 

2. Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
for use in classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 

3. Creative Crafts With Crayola. A 
32-page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt for 
her own classes. (Binney & Smith 
Company ) 

4. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired 
of each number. (Personal Products 
Corporation) 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent 
girls. 

3. Its So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls. 

4. Educational Portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. A complete teaching 
kit. 

5. How Shall 1 Tell My Daughter? A 
booklet for Mothers. 

6. A free preview of the new film 
“Molly Grows Up.” 

9. Catalog. Well illustrated catalogs 
on Auditorium Seating: Laboratory 
Equipment: Church Furniture; Class- 
room Furniture and _ Laboratory 
Furniture. Indicate which catalog is 
desired. (Southern Desk Company) 
12. Teaching Units. New Compton 
teaching Units are now available. 
Sample unit, with a complete list of 
additional titles will be sent each 
teacher who indicates on the coupon 
below, the subject or grade taught. 


; State Teachers Available in School Year 1954-55 Only 
j Magazines, Inc. | 
j 307 N. Michigan Avenue | 
| Chicago 1. Illinois | 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. I 
iso we %@ W223 a4 12 36 
l CC At 8 a a Aen rs ae Ariane 
Subject aoe eee a ee ee (||| a aes ; 
SS |) ee eee eae ee | 
| School Address = ee Eel ee Cee ae 
; CS ee ee _, Kentucky ! 
| Enrollment: Boys—_— CT) ened | 
Na cc se em ee ee es ee ee ——--—! 
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The Units are organized for primary, 
intermediate and upper grades. _F. 
E. Compton & Company) 

36. The Ethnic Folkways Library of 
recorded music around the world. A 
classified list of recordings of the folk, 
traditional and classical musical in- 
heritances of the peoples of Asia, 
Africa, Europe. America and Oceana. 
Teachers of Music, languages and 
Social studies will find this library 
interesting. (Folkways Records and 
Service Corp.) 


Retirement Studied 


Dr. John H. Boyd, President 

of KEA, and Mr. Wendell P. 
Butler, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, jointly, have ap- 
pointed a committee to make a 
thorough study of the Social Se. 
curity Law to determine its ef- 
fect on teachers of Kentucky. 
This committee is making plans 
for a detailed investigation into 
the various ways social security 
may be made available to the 
members of the profession. The 
committee, of course, will also 
make comparisons of — social 
security allowances and the bene- 
fits of the Kentucky Teachers’ 
Retirement System. The KEA 
Board of Directors has author- 
ized the committee to spend KEA 
funds if necessary, in order to 
employ someone outside the pro- 
fession who is trained in this type 
of research. The members of the 
committee are as follows: 
Dr. N. C. Turpen, Fayette Coun- 
ty Schools, Lexington 2, Chair- 
man; Omer Carmichael, Board 
of Education, Louisville 8; Gor- 
die Young, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort; Mrs. Fran- 
ces Rice, Adairville; Dr. Ralph 
Woods, Murray State College. 
Murray; Miss Sara Rives, Board 
of Education, Covington. 

The committee issued a prog: 
ress report after its third meet- 
ing on January 2]. This report 
outlined the group’s activity to 
date and indicated its plans for 
future study. A copy may be ob- 
tained by requesting it from KEA 
headquarters, Louisville. 
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NEA Life Members 


Mildred Alice Akin 
Willye R. Amerson 
Charles M. Bain 
Mrs. Annie S. Barnes 
Elizabeth Bennett 
Paul Morgan Bolton 
John H. Boyd 
Gilbert C. Burkhead 
Fred Taylor Burns 
J. M. Burkrich 
Omer Carmichael 
James Cawood 
Thelma Gay Cawood 
Mrs. Eunice Cecil 
Benjamin Cohn 
Mrs. K. Cooper 

W. L. Cooper 
Gracia K. Combs 
Nancy Ann Couch 
Mrs. R. R. Craft 
Elizabeth Dennis 
Mrs. Lettie DeSpain 
Maurice Dick 

J. Marvin Dodson 
Arthur Eversole 
Mrs. Julia Ewan 
Mrs. B. Fontaine 
Ralph Fontaine 

M. D. Fowler 

Paul P. Gardner, Jr. 
George Giles 
Lyman V. Ginger 
Mrs. G. H. Goodell 
Virginia P. Greene 
Charles W. Hart 
Mrs. Amy K. Hays 
Elmo C. Head 
James O. Kelley 
Ray Kelly 

Lillian Lehman 
Mrs. Edna Lindle 
Leonard L. Lindsey 
Omega Lutes 

Mrs. M. S. Marshall 
James B. McEuen 
Mrs. Alma McLain 
N. B. MecMillian 
Mrs. C. Medlin 
Mrs. Helen R. Miller 
William L. Mills 
Betsy Mynhier 

E. M. Norsworthy 
Jeanette W. Pates 
Golda D. Pensol 
Mrs. L. K. Peyton 
Mrs. Irene Powell 
Mrs. G. C. Radcliffe 
Irene Reynolds 

Mrs. A. W. Robinson 
Mrs. N. L. Rowland 
Mary D. Rowntree 
Eugene Russell 
Helen Seiler 

Mrs. R. H. Shipp 
Mrs. John L. Steele 
Mrs. C. F. Smythe 
Carlos V. Snapp 
Henry Sparks 

Elsa Stutz 

Mrs. Geneva Tempel 
T. O. Thompson 

N. C. Turpen 

Omer Wagoner 
Nelda M. Waterman 
Virginia H. Waters 
Grace Weller 

Mrs. D. W. Willis 
Lanelle Woods 
Robert E. Woosley 
Mrs. E. V. Vaughn 
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THE FLEVENTARY-QPRINCPN 
TEN & 


Elementary Principals of Ken- 
tucky, this is your column. Why 
not share your news items with 
us? Mail your news to Mrs. R. 
H. Harris, 306 Ridgeway Drive, 


Lexington, Kentucky, 


We were happy to hear from 
our good friend, Dr. Fred E. Har- 
ris, whose address is U.S.O.M. 
to Cairo, Egypt, Department of 
State Mail Room, Washington 25, 
D.C. Fred writes that he is en- 
joying his new job and that he 
also is enjoying his share of sight- 
seeing. 

The Elementary School Princi- 
pals of Jefferson County have just 
completed a study of the things 
that take a principal’s time. They 
find that answering questionnaires 
and making records take a large 
portion of their time. They are 
now editing their findings and 
hope to share them with others. 





The Department of Elementary 
School Principals has another 
booklet on the press; “A Guide 
to the Study of Some Major Areas 
of the Elementary School Princi- 
pals Problems.” This booklet will 
soon be ready for distribution. If 
you are interested in obtaining a 
copy write the KEA office, 1421 
Heyburn Building, Louisville. 


(We are indebted to the Kentucky- 


Education Association for print- 
ing this booklet for us.) 


The Life Membership You 


Prior to December 1, 1952, 
Kentucky had 63 NEA Life 
Members. Since that date 80 
Life Members have been added 
with their membership fees cred- 
ited to the NEA Headquarters 
Building Fund. 


Begin now to make your plans 
to attend the annual luncheon 
meeting of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals during 
KEA Convention. You will en- 
joy hearing Dr. Paul Bixby of 
Penn State College. 

If you have not paid your dues 
for 1954-55 in our rapidly grow- 
ing organization, mail your dues 
of one dollar to Miss Mary Lois 
Poage, Eighth Avenue, Elemen- 
tary School, Dayton, Kentucky. 
We need your support and coop- 
eration. 


The National Department of 
Elementary School Principals 
will hold its annual convention at 
the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
March 16-19, 1955, The Ken- 
tucky State Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals hopes 
to have a large delegation at this 
meeting. Are you planning to 
attend? 

Plans are underway to have a 
special coach leave from Louis- 
ville if the numbers warrant it. 
If not, other arrangements will 
be made for the group from Ken- 
tucky to have traveling accommo- 
dations. A special reduced fare 
will be possible for those who can 
leave from Louisville. Detailed 
information concerning the trip 
will ke mailed to our membership 
some time after the first of Janu- 
ary. 

Let’s have Kentucky well rep- 
resented at the Chicago meeting! 
Make your plans now to enjoy be- 
ing on the special train with your 
fellow principals. 

If you plan to attend please 
contact Miss Josephine McKee, 
1522 Edgewood Place, Louis- 
ville 5, Kentucky. 


Get Could Be Your Own 

Could every local association 
add at least one more NEA Life 
Member to this list by KEA Con- 
vention, April 13-15, 1955? This 
is your challenge — The list of 
locals accomplishing this goal 
will appear in the Journal. 
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KEA Delegate Assembly 


Delegates and Alternates 
1955 

Listed below are the names and addresses of delegates and alternates to 
the 1955 KEA Delegate Assembly, as reported at press time by school districts 
and units. This list is published in accordance with Article VII, Section 7, of 
the KEA Constitution which provides: “The Executive Secretary shall cause 
to be published in the February issue of the Kentucky School Journal the lists 
of delegates and alternates submitted by the local school districts or units.” 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION FULTON 


Ray Fleming, Fulton, D 
ASSOCIATION Mary F. Martin, Fulton, A 
County Districts HICKMAN 
Agnes Sublette, Hickman, D 
BALLARD (no alternate reported) 
Jack Henninger, Barlow, D MARION 
Charles Rollins, Kevil, D Thomas A. Parrish, Marion, D 
Tot Waldon, Bandana, A Mrs. Nancy Westberry, Marion, A 
Marion Brown, Barlow, A MAYFIELD 
CALDWELL ; ' J. Marvin Glenn, Mayfield, D 
Mrs. Mayme M. Curry, Princeton, D J. H. Holifield, Mayfield, A 
John C. Cromwell, Princeton, D MURRAY : 


Russell Goodaker, Princeton, A 


William L. Nichols, Princeton, A Mildred Gass, Murray, D 


Dennis Taylor, Murray, A 


CALLOWAY 
‘ ea PADUCAH 
_—— np iaowondr ama D D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah, D 
ee Walter C. Jetton, 120 North 24th, 
CARLISLE — Paducah, D 
Robert Petrie, Bardwell, R. 2, D Minnie Lee Ragland, Paducah, R. 2, D 
Lovey Raburn, Bardwell, A Emily Schroeder, 410 North Fifth, 
CRITTENDEN Paducah, D 
J. R. Brown, Marion, R. 5, D Mrs. Helen Wilson, Woodland Drive, 
Anna Belle Guess, Tolu, A Paducah, A 
FULTON A. B. Moore, West Paducah, R. 1, A 
Joe Ross, Cayce. D Mrs. Diane Kaufman, 246 Cedar Lane, 
Edward Clark, Cayce, A Paducah, A : 
GRAVES Mrs. Anna Lee Crawford, Star Route, 
Joe McPherson, Cuba, D » Paducah, A 
Conrad Carroll, Farmington, “ 
W. W. Chumbler, Lowes, D Other Units 
McCoy Tarry, Sedalia, A MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 
Cecil Reid, Symsonia, A Harry Sparks, Murray, D 
Coy Andrus, Mayfield, A Lottie Suiter, Murray, R. 1, A 
HICKMAN 
Riley Denington, Clinton, R. 1, D SECOND DISTRICT 
James H. Phillips, Clinton, A EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
LIVINGSTON ee 
Kenneth T. Hardin, Hampton, D County Districts 
yA. 3 A Z i . 
iy Threlkeld, Burna CHRISTIAN 
z a T. W. Stewart, 123 Means Ave., 
Russell R. Below, Eddyville, D Hopkinsville, D 
Eugene Russell, Eddyville, A ive. Team fa Gracey, D 
MARSHALL Mrs. Virginia Atkinson, Avalon Hills, 
Mary Cole, Benton, D Hopkinsville, A 
Milodean Seon Hardin, D Mrs. Elizabeth Wade, Crofton, A 
E. A. Mathis, Benton, A TES 
Raye Collie, Benton, R. 2, A co Utica, D 
McCRACKEN ; Thomas Cox, Utica, R. 2, D 
Henry L. Paul, 128 Fountain Ave., Mary F. Hord, 1701 Alexander, 
Paducah, D ve Owensboro, D 
Don Stephenson, 475 College Ave., Orville Sharp, Stanley, R. 1, A 
Lone Oak, D H. K. Hamblen, 1906 Griffith Ave., 
W. D. Kelly, 532 Columbus Ave., Owensboro, A 
Lone Oak, D J. O. Kelly, Whitesville, A 
Mrs. Charlene Powell, Paducah, R. 8, A uancoce sities 


Rowena Marshall, Kevil, R. 1, A Cecil V. Foreman, Hawesville, D 


a 335 North Mrs. Flora Hardin, Hawesville, A 
aio ii HENDERSON 
rRIGG E. L. Oates, Spottsville, D 
Paul Gardner, Cerulean, D ™ ‘it 4 ed Cor 4 D 
James Moss, Cadiz, A John Bi ee eae ee ee 
ohn Branson, 1420 Young, Henderson, A 
Independent Districts George Kyle, Corydon, R. 2, A 
HOPKINS 
BENTON Mrs. P. G. Brown, Madisonville, D 
Margaret Heath, Benton, D Mrs. Grace Perkins, Madisonville, D 
L. C. Miller, Murray, A John Porter, Nebo, D 
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Anna Lou Hatcher, Madisonville, D 

John Adams, Madisonville, A 

Thornton Dever, Dalton, A 

Ethel Cox, Madisonville, A 

Mrs. Virginia Fugate, Madisonville, A 
McLEAN 

A. G. Crume, Livermore, D 

C. P. Blanchard, Calhoun, R. 2, A 
UNION 

William C. Organ, Morganfield, D 

Prudy Oglesby, Clay, R. 1, D 

Mrs. Julia Kerney, Morganfield, A 

Nancy Wynn, Pond Fork Road, 

Sturgis, A 

*WEBSTER 

Mrs. Irene Powell, Clay, D 

Mrs. Adelia Russell, Poole, A 


Independent Districts 


DAWSON SPRINGS 
R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs, D 
B. U. Sisk, Dawson Springs, A 
EARLINGTON 
James W. Larmouth, Earlington, D 
A. P. Prather, Earlington, A 
HENDERSON 
Mrs. Dorothy C. Peak, 718 South Main, 
Henderson, D 
Margaret Dudley, 422 Center, 
Henderson, D 
Mrs. Mary E. Fryer, 238 South Ingram, 
Henderson, A 
Mrs. Irene Fauquher, 301 No. Weinbach 
Ave., Evansville, Ind., A 
HOPKINSVILLE 
Eugene Gough, Bradshaw Road, 
Hopkinsville, D 
Ethel Golladay, 1600 South Main, 
Hopkinsville, A 
OWENSBORO 
Vista Morris, 1432 East Fourth, 
Owensboro, D 
Mrs. Evelyn Judy, 1227 Venable, 
Owensboro, D 
William Myles, 2206 Frederica, 
Owensboro, 
Margaret Sutton, 511 West 12th. 
Owensboro, D 
Sam Scott, 420 Maple Ave., 
Owensboro, A 
Bethel Oakley, 1227 Moreland Ave., 
Owensboro, A 
Lucille Brashear, 1202 Daviess, 
Owensboro, A 
Mary Dancie Hodge, 1855 McCreary, 
Owensboro, A 
PEMBROKE 
Mrs. R. M. Denny, Pembroke, D 
Marguerite Pettus, Pembroke, A 
PROVIDENCE 
Mrs. Jack Fox, Providence, D 
Mrs. Pearl Barnhill, Providence, A 
SEBREE 
Mrs. Fred Poore, Sebree, D 
Mrs. Clay Conner, Sebree, A 
UNIONTOWN 
Hubert Rountree, Uniontown, D 
Otis Harkins, Uniontown, A 


Other Units 


FORT CAMPBELL 
Bryan Crutcher, Dependent School, 
Fort Campbell, D 
James R. Staggers, 721 McCraw, 
Clarksville, Tennessee, A 


THIRD DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


County Districts 
ALLEN 
T. C. Simmons, Scottsville, D 
Raymond Barber, Adolphus, R. 2, A 
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BARREN 
Ernest Broady, Glasgow, D 
Frank Newberry, Glasgow, R. 3, D 
\. T. McCoy, Lucas, A 
Mrs. George Sadler, Hiseville, A 
BUTLER 
Mrs. Ruth Fuller, Morgantown, D 
W. Foyest West, Morgantown, D 
Mrs. Christine Jenkins, Morgantown, A 
Mrs. Pauline West. Morgantown, A 
CUMBERLAND 
(no delegates reported) 
EDMONSON 
R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville, D 
J. O. Vincent, Brownsville, A 
LOGAN 
Mrs. M. L. Brodie, Russellville, D 
Mrs. Frances M. Rice, Adairville, D 
O. W. Lovan, Adairville, A 
Mary Walker, Olmstead, A 
METCALFE 
Samuel L. Smith, Edmonton, D 
Nell Stark, Knob Lick, D 
Mrs. Polly Irving, Edmonton, A 
Wendell Junior Branstetter, Summer 
Shade, A 
MONROE 
Harold C. Smith, Tompkinsville, D 
Leon Eubank, Tompkinsville, D 
Herman Curtis Murphy, Mt. Hermon, A 
Mrs. B. C. Grider, Tompkinsville, A 
MUHLENBERG 
(no delegates reported) 
OHIO 
Stanley Byers, Beaver Dam, D 
Neil Embry, Centertown, D 
L. G. Shultz, Hartford, D 
Charles Combs, Hartford, A 
Raymond Robertson, Centertown, A 
Mrs. M. S. Greer, Fordsville, A 
SIMPSON 
Clayton Hood, Franklin, D 
Mrs. Clayton Hood, Franklin, A 
TODD 
Basil O. Smith, Guthrie, D 
Mrs. Basil O. Smith, Guthrie, A 
WARREN 
Analee Briggs, Franklin, D 
Claudius H. Harris, 1539 Jones, 
Bowling Green, D 
Mrs. Frank LaMastus, R.R., 
Bowling Green, A 
G. E. Rather, 1527 Park, 
Bowling Green, A 


Independent Districts 


BOWLING GREEN 
H. B. Gray, 1128 Magnolia, 
Bowling Green, D 
Mrs. Ethel Jones Moore, 1173 Kentucky, 
Bowling Green, D 
Mrs. C. A. Ray, 1502 Nutwood, 
Bowling Green, A 
Mary Lawrence, 1366 High, 
Bowling Green, A 
CAVERNA 
Ralph C. Dorsey, Horse Cave, D 
Roy D. Reynolds, Jr., Cave City, A 
CENTRAL CITY 
Mrs. Bernadine Steele, Central City, D 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Hunter, Central City, A 
GLASGOW 
Gene C. Farley, Glasgow, D 
Edwin R. Jones, Glasgow, A 
GREENVILLE 
Maude Wood, Greenville, D 
Grace Wells, Greenville, A 
RUSSELLVILLE 
Mrs. Rhea Carpenter, Russellville, D 
Ruth Moore, Russellville, A 
SCOTTSVILLE 
H. H. Patton, Scottsville, D 
Mrs. H. B. Erwin, Meador, A 
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TRENTON 
Gene C. Fusco, Trenton, D 
Raymond Bottom, Trenton, A 


Other Units 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 

STATE COLLEGE 
C. H. Jaggers, Bowling Green, D 
Howard Carpenter, Bowling Green, D 
Paul R. Terrell, Bowling Green, A 
J. R. Whitmer, Bowling Green, A 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


County Districts 


BRECKINRIDGE 

Mrs. Marjorie Shrewsberry, 

Hardinsburg, R. 3, D 

Eula Warren, Irvington, D 

Malcolm Mosley, Hardinsburg, A 

Mrs. Mary Sue Day, Leitchfield, R. 2, A 
BULLITT 

Thomas Jefferies, Lebanon Junction, D 

Lloyd Mullins, Mt. Washington, D 

Mrs. Mary Wise, Belmont, A 

Mrs. Mary J. Ferring, Shepherdsville, A 
GRAYSON 

OrawP. Lawler, Leitchfield, D 

Ramon Majors, Caneyville, D 

Howard P. Lindsey, Clarkson, A 

Patrick Tully, Caneyville, A 
GREEN 

Hazelle M. Parker, Greensburg, D 

Lucile Guthrie, Greensburg, A 
HARDIN 

Nellie Mae Woodring, Cecilia, D 

Guy McCoy, Vine Grove, D 

Mrs. Lonard L. Lindsey, Cecilia, D 

Vanda Owen, Glendale, A 

Mrs. Josephine Powell, White Mills, A 

Mrs. Ann Taylor, Rineyville, A 
HART 

T. Y. Tabor, Cub Run, D 

H. D. Puckett, Munfordville, D 

Glen O. Barrett, Park, A 

L. D. Thompson, Canmer, A 
LARUE 

Everett G. Sanders, Hodgenville, D 

W. B. Borden, Magnolia, A 
MARION 

Conral C. Banister, Lebanon, D 

Richard G. Jackson, Lebanon, D 

Ben Browning, Lebanon, A 

Chester Brockman, Lebanon, A 
MEADE 

M. H. Ripperdan, Brandenburg, D 

Mrs. Lucille Brown, Brandenburg, D 

W. A. Yates, Vine Grove, A 

Louise Coleman, Brandenburg, A 
NELSON 

Daisy Boone, Boston, D 

Mrs. Eunice Longmire, Cox’s Creek, D 

Ida Belle Hicks, Bardstown, A 

Emma Wilson Brown, Bloomfield, A 
TAYLOR 

J. G. McAnelly, Campbellsville, D 

W. B. Owen, Campbellsville, D 

Mrs. Winnie Sanders, Campbellsville, A 

Mrs. Laverne Bell, Campbellsville, A 
WASHINGTON 

L. A. Wash, Springfield, D 

William Griffey, Willisburg, A 


Independent Districts 

BARDSTOWN 

Elizabeth Nichols, Bardstown, D 

Elizabeth Vaughn, Bardstown, A 
CAMPBELLSVILLE 

Mrs. Paul Coop, Campbellsville, D 

Mrs. D. P. Curry, Campbellsville, A 
CLOVERPORT 

Mrs. Evelyn DeHaven, Cloverport, D 

Yvonnie Decker, Cloverport, A 


ELIZABETHTOWN 

Mrs. Helen Layman, Elizabethtown, D 

Mrs. T. K. Stone, Elizabethtown, A 
LEBANON 

Del Rita Myers, Lebanon, D 

Russell P. Roberts, Lebanon, A 
LEITCHFIELD 

O. A. Adams, Leitchfield, D 

Altus Pryor, Leitchfield, A 
SPRINGFIELD 

Mrs. Gladys Brown, Springfield, D 

Mrs. Sara Parrott. Springfield, A 
WEST POINT : 

Mrs. Maudean Horton, West Point, D 

Mrs. Hazel W. Bennett, West Point, A 


Other Units 


FORT KNOX DEPENDENT 
W. L. Reed, Fort Knox, D 
Jasper Schlinker, Fort Knox, A 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


County Districts 


HENRY 
Clyde Davidson, Pleasureville, D 
Earl Henderson, Bethlehem, A 


JEFFERSON 


John Lowe, 3635 Warner Ave., 
Louisville 7, D 

Conrad Ott, 305 Iowa Ave., Apt. 1, 
Louisville 8, D 

J. C. Cantrell, 4802 Fielding Way, 
Louisville 16, D 

Mary Morgan, 1136 Clay Ave., 
Louisville 13, D 

Charles M. Bain, 221 Iroquois Ave., 
Louisville 14, D 

Mrs. Nora Webb, 3019 Aubert Ave., 
Louisville 6, D 

Alliene Layman, 1453 S. Third, 
Louisville 8, D 

James Price, 4925 S. Fifth, 
Louisville 14, D 

Fonnie Glascow, PO Box 2, 
Fern Creek, D 

Mrs. Mary Collins, 2539 Saratoga, 
Louisville 5, D 

Riley Lassiter, 2017 Rockford Lane, 
Louisville 16, D 

Sam Alexander, 618 West Jefferson, 
Louisville 2, D 

Mrs. Christine Regan, 2413 Emil Ave., 
Louisville 17, D 

Mrs. Marian Conyers, 1912 Tarrington 
Drive, Louisville, D 

Margaret Griffin, 1108 Carlisle, 
Louisville 15, D 

Eula Proctor, 1945 Maplewood Place, 
Louisville 5, D 

Clara Bruce, 5103 South Side Drive, 
Louisville 14, D 

Mrs. Norman Crabbe, Valley Station, D 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bailey, Westport Road, 
Box 34, Lyndon, D 

Henrietta Baker, R. 3, Box 164, 
Anchorage, D 

Herbert Hatfield, 303 Esplanade, 
Louisville 14, A 

Harold Seekamp, 4541 Southern 
Parkway, Louisville 14, A 

Irvin Brooks, R. 4, Box 10, Louisville, A 

Mrs. Marguerite Lockard, 1014 Parkway 
Drive, Louisville 17, A 

Mrs. Mary P. Myers, 213 Gibson Road, 
Louisville 7, A 

George Little, 930 Stone Street, 
Louisville 17, A 

Jessie Crady, R. 3, Box 284, Louisville, A 

James Skaggs, 1056 Cecil Avenue, 
Louisville 11, A 

Mrs. Marian Moore, R. 1, Fern Creek, A 

June Kuske, 1502 South Fourth, 
Louisville 8, A 
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Bruce Daniels, Plain View Drive, 


Shelbyville, A 


John L. Ramsey, 618 West Jefferson, 


Louisville 2, A 


Ruth Albright, 2348 Hawthorne Ave., 


Louisville 5, A 

John Norton, 828 Perennial Ave., 
Louisville 17, A 

Don King, 3229 Larkwood Ave., 
Louisville 12, A 

Mrs. Lucille Edelen, 1034 Lotus, 
Louisville 13, A 

Mrs. Jessie Gaddie, Box 101, 
Shelbyville, A 

ViVia Lobb, 3426 DeArcy Ave., 
Louisville 15, A 


Mrs. Gertrude White, 2302 Emerson Ave., 


Louisville 5, A 


Mrs. Lucille Stutzenberger, R. 1, Box 211, 


Lyndon, A 
OLDHAM 
Alton Ross, LaGrange, D 
Russell Brown, Crestwood, A 
SHELBY 
Thomas Kim, Waddy. D 
Mrs. E. C. Dawson, Waddy, R. 2, D 


Mrs. Ernestine Noland, Simpsonville, A 


Elizabeth Cook. Mt. Eden, A 
SPENCER 

Mrs. Martha Benson, Star Route, 

Fisherville, D 

L. C. Winchester, Taylorsville, A 
TRIMBLE 

C. A. Hollowell, Bedford, D 

D. P. Parsley, Bedford, A 


Independent Districts 


ANCHORAGE 
Will T. Mitchell, 4032 Brookfield, 
Louisville 7, D 
Elizabeth A. Ewing, Anchorage, A 
EMINENCE 
Mary L. Bush, Eminence, D 
Margaret Johnson, Eminence, A 
LOUISVILLE 
Charlton Hummel, 4004 Brookfield, 
Louisville 7, D 
Robert Allen, 4631 S. Second, 
Louisville 14, D 


Josephine McKee, 1522 Edgewood Place, 


Louisville 5, D 
Blanche Booker, 2215 Talbott, 
Louisville 5, D 


Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Avenue, 


Louisville 5, D 

Ervin Detjen, 1956 Deer Park Ave., 
Louisville 5, D 

A. J. Beeler, 2632 Byron Ave., 
Louisville 5, D 

T. Vance Rose, 1940 Trevilian Way, 
Louisville 5, D 

Attia Bowmer, 125 Heady Ave., 
Louisville 7, D 

Robert L. Sanders, 1853 Gresham, 
Louisville 5, D 

Charles E. Sanders, 134 Crestmoor, 
Louisville 6, D 

Anne Habich, 517 W. Ormsby, 
Louisville 3, D 


Ruth Meglemry, 2904 Riedling Drive, 


Louisville 6, D 


Lena Ruth Towles, 2104 Murray Ave., 


Louisville 5, D 

Leonard Daugherty, 219 Smithfield, 
Louisville 7, D 

Edna Bagian, 360 N. 41st, 
Louisville 12, D 

Elsie Rowell, 1833 Shady Lane, 
Louisville 5, D 

Charles Patterson, 4020 Brookfield, 
Louisville 7, D 

Paschal DeSanctis, 3433 Warner. 
Louisville 7, D 

Mary Virginia Witt, 2029 S. Ist, 
Louisville 8, D 
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Evelyn Bailey, 9 Eastover Court, 
Louisville 6, D 

Margaret McCall, Weissinger-Gaulbert 
Apts., Louisville 2, D 

Lettie DeSpain, 1235 S. Floyd, 
Louisville 3, D 

Katherine Shivell, 2321 Manchester, 
Louisville 5, D 

John A. Bird, 1037 Western, 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, D 

Mary Rowntree, Old 6 Mile Lane, 
Jeffersontown, A 

Helen Breitenstein, 1080 Keller Ave., 
Louisville 13, A 

Helen Seiler, 28 Warren Road, 
Louisville 6, A 

Alla Deane Huddle, Puritan Apts., 
Louisville 3, A 

Ruby Anderson, 1914 S. Ist, 
Louisville 8, A 

Virginia Watkins, 1451 S. 6th, 
Louisville 8, A 

Mariam Beeler, 2632 Byron Ave., 
Louisville 5, A 

Doris Yochim, R. 1, Louisville, A 

Elizabeth Middleton, 1517 S 4th, 
Louisville 8, A 

John Drake, 4026 Spring Hill Road, 
Louisville 7, A 

Lorraine Moody, 4011 Hycliffe, 
Louisville 7, A 

Nora Rowland, 117 Freeman Ave., 
Louisville 16, A 

Doris Spillman, 410 Bauer Ave., 
Louisville 7, A 

Edith Ross Trabue, 5105 S. Ist., 
Louisville 14, A 

Elma Glasscock, 1000 Everett Ave., 
Louisville 4, A 

Minna Pickard, 610 Puritan Apts., 
Louisville 3, A 

Dorothy F. Block, 2024 Napoleon Blvd., 
Louisville 5, A 

Mary C. Smith, 2114 Culbertson, 
New Albany, Indiana, A 

Ruth W. Strobeck, 1407 Paul Ave., 
Louisville 15, A 

Mabel Bergman, 1502 Olive St.. 
Louisville 10, A 

Marvin Carter, 1230 Bourbon Ave., 
Louisville 13, A 

H. L. Cundiff, 310 S. 42nd, 
Louisville 12, A 

Milton Russman, 529 W. St. Catherine, 
Louisville 3, A 

Olga Clarke, Old Shepherdsville Rd., R. 
1, Buechel, A 

Elizabeth Sullivan, 1608 Eastern 
Parkway, Louisville 4, A 


SHELBYVILLE 


Mrs. Thomas C. Boyd, Shelbyville, D 
Mrs. Edgar Vaughan, Jr., Shelbyville, A 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


County Districts 


ANDERSON 


Cora Sweeney, Lawrenceburg, D 
Wyatt Shely, Gee, A 


BOURBON 


Elizabeth Weathers, Clintonville, D 
Irene Alexander, Paris, D 

Robert Goodpastor, Paris, A 
Stanton Pence, Paris, A 


BOYLE 


Mrs. Martha Creech, Junction City, D 


Mrs. Earl Cocanougher, Junction City, A 


CLARK 
Odell Gross, Winchester, D 


Mrs. Lula Young, Winchester, D 


Owtis Ragland, Winchester, A 
Mildred Ragland, Winchester, A 


ESTILL 
(no delegates reported) 
FAYETTE 
E. M. Norsworthy, 244 Shady Lane, 
Lexington, D 


Mrs. Davis L. Gardner, 364 Mockingbird, 


Lexington, D 


Mrs. Evelyn Greer, 452 Parkway Drive, 


Lexington, D 

Leslie Kitchen, 1701 Lindy Lane, 
Lexington, D 

Martha Shindlebower, 809 Cramer, 
Lexington, D 


Louie Mack, 329 Boiling Spring Drive, 


Lexington, D : 
N. C. Turpen, 504 Spring Hill Drive, 
Lexington, A 


Charles Burcham, 1806 Clays Mill Road, 


Lexington, A 
Mrs. Mabel Gard, 413 Pennsylvania 
Court, Lexington, A 


George T. Guess, 567 Longview Drive, 


Lexington, A 
Patricia Parsons, 1251% Venice Park, 
Lexington, A 
FRANKLIN 
Wendell Taylor, Frankfort, D 
Clifton Rice, Frankfort, R. 1, D 
Elmer Moore, Frankfort, A 
Will B. Ray, Frankfort, R. 4, A 
GARRARD 
Mrs. Fay Little, Paint Lick, D 
Mrs. L. B. Bruner, Lancaster, A 
HARRISON 
Anna Jean Lyons, Berry, D 


W. L. Case, Cynthiana, A 


JACKSON 
Mrs. Mabel Farmer, McKee, D 
Mrs. Merlie Robinson, Tyner, D 
William L. Anderson, McKee, A 
Mrs. Mamie Shepher, Welchburg, A 


JESSAMINE 
Jean Moss, Nicholasville, D 


Mrs. William Edwards, Nicholasville, A 


LEE 
Lee Tyler, Beattyville, D 
Edward Updyke, Beattyville, A 


LINCOLN 


Cecil Purdom, Houstonville, D 


Mrs. Eldred W. Melton, Eubank, R. 2, D 


W. O. Cooper, McKinney, A 
Mrs. Gladys Osborne, Stanford, A 


MADISON 
J. B. Moore, Berea, D 
J. W. Brown, Richmond, D 
Irvine Crosby, Richmond. D 
Carl McCray, Berea, R. 1, A 
Ann Moberly, Moberly, A 
Bertha Wynn, Berea, A 


MERCER 
Valeria Wright, Rose Hill, R. 1, D 
Mabel Stratton, Bondville, R. 1, A 


MONTGOMERY 
C. W. Crabtree, Mt. Sterling, R. 2, D 
Mrs. Norene Rogers, Mt. Sterling, A 


NICHOLAS 
Charles W. Finnell, Carlisle, D 
Catherine Smart, Carlisle, A 
POWELL 
Kenneth Kuhnert, Stanton, D 
Grant Thorpe, Stanton, A 


ROBERTSON 
Geraldine Louderback, 
Mt. Olivet, R. 1, D 
Gladys Shepherd, Mt. Olivet, R. 2, A 


ROCKCASTLE 
Mrs. Meldra Randolph, Spiro, D 
Mrs. Virginia Jones, Mt. Vernon, D 
Charles Parsons, Brodhead, D 
Mrs. Daisy Peters, Berea, R. 3, A 
John Holbrook, Sr., Brodhead, A 
Mrs. Cacus Flesher, Livingston, A 
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SCOTT Other Units Dow Stapleton, Flat Gap, A 





\llie Dragoo, Stamping Ground, D Harold L. Preston, Paintsville, A 
Mrs. Doris Roberts, Stamping Ground, A EASTERN KENTUCKY Clarence Brown, Flat Gap, A 
WOODFORD STATE COLLEGE LAWRENCE 
; Lewis Cox, Versailles, D W. J. Moore, Richmond, D L. H. McHargue, Louisa, D 
ird, Martha Prather, Versailles, A J. D. Coates, Richmond, A R. C. Wells, Louisa, D 
. — gs oe — Kenneth Hayes, Louisa, D 
; Independent Districts mily Peel, Midway, Mrs. L. H. McHargue, Louisa, A 
Frank Simons, Midway, A Ray Bailey, Louisa, A 
| BEREA STATE DEPARTMENT W. A. Cheek, Louisa, A 
Mrs. William Botkin, Berea, D OF EDUCATION LEWIS 
Mrs. John W. Allen, Berea, A Gordie Young, Frankfort, D Lena K. George, Vanceburg, D 
2, *BURGIN James L. Patton, Frankfort, A Teddy Applegate, Vanceburg, A 
Ruby Proctor, Burgin, D U. OF KY. COLLEGE \MAGOFFIN 
} C. F. Wiley, Burgin, A OF EDUCATION “?P 2 H ib — a 
CARLISLE Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, College of Willi . ly : rage ‘il D 
vad, Charles E. Wilson, Carlisle, D Education, U. of Ky., Lexington, D ee ee ee 
: : a ‘ Olek F Luther Rice, Salyersville, D 
R. E. Davis, Carlisle, A ive Barrett, College of Education, Wikies Cooles, Mitesedie A 
U. of Ky., Lexington, A alter Vonley, Salyersville, : 


CYNTHIANA 


Alma Frazier, Salyersville, A 


Walden Penn, Cynthiana, D bina is a Flossie May, Salyersville, A 
aN Dann. Gunthi f nstitutional Education : 
| Mrs. Walden Penn, Cynthiana, A M. J. Clarke, Frankfort, D MARTIN ; 
DANV ILLE im K. Rice Frankfort A Oran Hinkle, Stidham, D 
Lucille Floyd, Danville, D ; Roy Penix, Inez, D 
Mrs. Lee Robinson, Danville, A Herbert Triplett, Warfield, A 
FRANKFORT EASTERN DISTRICT Sheldon Clark, Inez, A 
Anna Lee Herzig, Frankfort, D EDUCATION ASSOCIATION MASON 
Ida Ueltschi, Frankfort, A 7 — Lillian Wallingford, Washington, D 
GEORGETOWN County Districts Harold Holbrook, May’s Lick, D 
Harold Sheehan, Georgetown, D BATH Shirley Galbraith, Maysville, R. 1, A 
R. S. Moore, Georgetown, A ladies Cosntead Sh I Kermit Patterson, Dover, A 
j a ulian Cunningham, Sharpsburg, D ae 
HARRODSBURG Mrs. Julian Cunningham, MENIFEE 
Mrs. Ona Gritton, Harrodsburg, D Sharpsburg, D Charles V. Cornwell, Frenchburg, D 
Mrs. McKinley Davis, Harrodsburg, A Madge Shrout, Owingsville, A George Alice Motley, Frenchburg, A 
IRVINE Alice Williams, Owingsville, A MORGAN 
Naomi Sheckler, Irvine, D BOYD ~ W. A. Heagen, Ezel, D 
Emily Eversole, Irvine, A Floyd Hall, Catlettsburg, D Byron Lowi. Wrigley, D 
LANCASTER Marie Taylor, Ashland, R. 1, D Wanda Aigner, Ezel, A 
i John Kirby, Lancaster, D Mrs. Thelma W. Allie, Mrs. Irene B. Murphy, West Liberty, A 
{ Mrs. Faye Mercer, Lancaster, A ag ee eo ai PIKE 
LEXINGTON i pHa Ashland, A on W. W. Runyon, Pikeville, D 


Mrs. Effie Starnes, Henry Clay High Walter T. Brown, Pikeville, D 


A School, Lexington, D lose H. McGuire. G D Carl P. Hatcher, Pikeville, D 
John M. Ridgeway, 120 Walton, Ee Charles E. Spears, Dorton, D 
; Lexington, D Josephine King, Grayson, D Fred W. Cox, Virgie, D 
Mrs. Ann Brewer, Harrison School, arin romng scninne 9 Raymond Wolford, Phelps, D 
Lexington, D me , ’ Woodrow Maynard, Majestic, D 
Delbert Cunningham, Lexington Jun- — A D. E. Elswick, Belfry, D 
, ior H. S., Lexington, D reel Nozee, Willard, Gether Irick, Stone, D 
2,D Mrs. Norma Murray, Lincoln rece ham ee A Stanford Chaney, Ash Camp, D 
School, Lexington, A ee Ima Wilson, Grahn, / Arson Justice, Pikeville, R. 2, D 
John Ambrose. Morton Junior H. S., ELLIOTT Dannie Prater, Pikeville, A 
Lexington, A Mrs. Mary Ellen Henson, Ibex, D M. F. Justice, Pikeville, A 
> Jessie + Henry Clay H. S., Roy Lewis, Bruin, A Elliot Justice, Pikeville, A 
exington, FLEMING Fred Edmonds, Pikeville, A 
— - Hardy, rae Junior — Cooper, Flemingsburg, D — gone ag sag 
. 5., Lexington, / eroy Dorsey, Flemingsburg, R. 2, D Thomas F. Smith, Biggs, 
MIDWAY William Sims, Flemingsburg, R. 3, A Nelson Hamilton, Edo, A a 
Alice Redden, Midway, D Ersil Ward, Muses Mill, A ping y pom ot sonar Waves 
Frisby D. Smith, Midway, A FLOYD eee Se ers 
MT, STERLING o> jue tialon tees. 
Mrs. Frank King, Mt. Sterling, illy Sargent, Betsy Layne, : : ’ 
R.3. Opal May, Lancer, D ROWAN 
) Laura a Peed. Mt. Sterling A Jess Elliott, Betsy Layne, D Mrs. Dorothy Ellis, Morehead, D 
MIT VERNON F Marcus Owens, Weeksbury, D . Mrs. Mamie Blair, Morehead, D 
"Mrs. B. P. Mitchell, Mt. Vernon, D Denil H. Ibert, Mi — R Mrs. Virginia Greene, Morehead, A 
mrs. D. F. ! 9 .Vil. ’ t, 5 tin, 
Mrs. Alza Mitchell, Mt. Vernon, A eg ta Drift, D oe Independent Districts 
PARIS Neil —. Hueysville, A ASHLAND 
Mrs. Duke Young, Paris, D Mrs. Billy Sargent, Betsy Layne, A ee : 
Margaret Forsythe, Paris, RFD, A Charles Houchins, Hippo, A — aimee 
RAVENNA Opal May, Martin, A Eula S. Patton, 2205 Bath Ave 
Beatrice A. Hay, Ravenna, D Norvil Martin, Langley, A ; Ashland, ad 
Patsy West, Ravenna, A pee R ILD Lacie C. Pennington, 812 Rogers Court, 
3 ack Burgess, Russell, Ashland, D 
A “— bya Rich 1D Eugene Sammons, Worthington, D Emma Virginia Jayne, 224 Wheatley 
Mrs. E 'N Pe. »Y> Richmond n Mrs. Roscoe Stephens, Greenup, D Road, Ashland, D 
Fi y:cessgestaetdiaiaa i cheiasemaainaaataeia Mrs. Eunice Harper, South Shore, A Elizabeth B. Jayne, 224 Wheatley 
STANFORD Mrs. Bertha Savage, Wurtland, A Road, Ashland, A 
) Mrs. Geneva Roberts, Stanford, D Marion Wells, Greenup, A Edna Barker, 2008 Carter Ave.. 
: Mrs. Zella Montgomery, Stanford, A JOHNSON Ashland, A 
WINCHESTER Russell Boyd, Williamsport, D Elizabeth Sieweke, 2135 Carter Ave., 
Mrs. L. W. Dunbar, Winchester, D Harry Burchett, Stambaugh, D Ashland, A 
Mrs. J. A. McDavid, Winchester, A Luther Wright, Flat Gap, D Eula Norris, 3217 Newman, Ashland, A 
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CATLETTSBURG 
Carl A. Hicks, Catlettsburg, D 
Maude L. Walston, Catlettsburg, A 


FAIRVIEW 
Carroll W. Caudill, Westwood Station, 
Ashland, D 


(no alternate named) 


GREENUP 
Mrs. Ward McGrayer, Greenup, D 
Mrs. Fred Maynard, Greenup, A 


MAYSVILLE 
Lowell Ratliff, Maysville, D 
Mrs. Katherine Stewart, Maysville, A 


PAINTSVILLE 
Mrs. Alpharetta Archer, Paintsville, D 
Mrs. Robert Montgomery, Paintsville, A 


PIKEVILLE 
Eulah Jackson, Pikeville, D 
Christine Goodman, Pikeville, A 
PRESTONSBURG 
Mrs. Robert Hughes, Prestonsburg, D 
Charles Wells, Prestonsburg, A 


RACELAND 
Mrs. Hazel Stephens, Raceland, D 
Paul H. Adams, Raceland, A 


RUSSELL 
Mrs. Ada Kidd, Russell, D 
Mrs. Madoline Wyant, Russell, A 


SOUTH PORTSMOUTH 
Mrs. Opal Bassler, South Portsmouth, D 
Robert Waddell, South Portsmouth, A 
VANCEBURG 
(no delegates reported) 
VAN LEAR 
Hysell Burchett. Van Lear, D 
Billy Lee Conley, Van Lear, A 


Other Units 


MAYO STATE VOCATIONAL 
William H. Brend, Paintsville, D 
Oscar Combs, Jr., Paintsville. A 


MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE 
William B. Owsley, Morehead, D 
Monroe Wicker, Morehead, A 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND 
DISTRICT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


County Districts 
ADAIR 


Mrs. Sallie Akin, Columbia, D 

Mrs. Demaree Richards, Columbia, D 
Albert Berry, Columbia, A 

Mrs. Woodson Bell, Columbia, A 


CASEY 
Lillard Rodgers, Liberty, D 
Pruitt Wethington, Clementsville, D 
Margaret Holder, Liberty, A 
E. E. Workman, Middleburg, A 


CLINTON 
Mrs. Marie Johnson, Albany, D 
Audrey Maupin, Albany, A 


McCREARY 
E. M. Carlock, Whitley City, D 
Hobson Stephens, Whitley City, D 
Mrs. Willa Harmon, Pine Knot, A 
Harry Wilson, Strunk, A 


PULASKI 
Dorothy Alexander, Bobtown, D 
James Holt, Somerset, D 
Dewey Bolton, Grundy Route, 

Somerset, D 

Edward Webb, Science Hill, D 
Maurice Wesley, Somerset, R. 3, A 
William Van Hook, Ruth, A 
Mrs. J. M. Perkins, Burnside, A 
Savannah Anderson, Science Hill, A 
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RUSSELL 
Leslie Dause, Russell Springs, D 
Harold Wheat, Jamestown, D 
Wilbur Barnes, Russell Springs, A 
Mildred Hole, Russell Springs, A 


WAYNE 
Alfred M. Shearer, Frazer, D 
William E. Buster, Monticello, R. 3, D 
Emogene Cooper, Frazer, A 


Mrs. Marjorie Goff, Gap Creek, A 


Independent Districts 


ALBANY 
Sallie Mae Dyer, Albany, D 
Lillian Noland, Albany, A 


FERGUSON 
Orville Swearingen, Ferguson, D 
John Wilson, Ferguson, A 


LIBERTY 
Stanley E. Bryant, Phil, D 
Garland Creech, Liberty, A 


MONTICELLO 
Hobert Branscum, Monticello, D 
Mrs. Lennie Cooper, Monticello, A 


SCIENCE HILL 
Earl C. Roberts, Science Hill, D 
William Robert Foster, Science Hill, A 


SOMERSET 
Vera Stevenson, Somerset, D 
Alfreda Baugh, Science Hill, A 


STEARNS 
Thelma M. Stephens, Stearns, D 
Ruth Ann Alexander, Stearns, A 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


County Districts 


BOONE 
Edwin Walton, Box 139, Ludlow, R. 2, D 
Chester Goodrige, Hebron, D 
Sibbia Reimer, Burlington, R. 1, A 
Dorothy Caldwell, Burlington, A 


BRACKEN 
Mrs. Leila Wood, Brooksville, D 
Louis Power, Brooksville, A 


CAMPBELL 
Donald Cline, Alexandria, D 
C. E. McCormick, Alexandria, A 


CARROLL 
Ray D. Edens, Sanders, D 
Nick Marcos, Carrollton, A 


GALLATIN 
Faye L. Prill, Warsaw, D 
John M. Potter, Warsaw, A 


GRANT 
Robert Ison, Dry Ridge, D 
Walter Dills, Williamstown, A 


KENTON 

Donovan Hill, 2511 Aldin Court, 
Covington, D 

Theodore R. Gross, Park Hills School, 
Covington, D 

Helen G. McElroy, 43 South Main, 
Walton, D 

Mrs. Willie B. Norton, 38 Silver Ave., 
South Fort Mitchell, A 

Mrs. Beatrice Steinhauser, 
DeMossville, A 

John Ira Gray, Jr., Morning View, A 


OWEN 
Marvin R. Stewart, Owenton, D 
S. C. Blaine, Dry Ridge, R. 1, A 


PENDLETON 
A. B. Arnold, Butler, D 
Richard Gulick, Morgan, A 


Independent Districts 


AUGUSTA 
William D. Pile, Augusta, D 
Ruth Charles, Augusta, A 


BEECHWOOD 
W. R. Davis, South Fort Mitchell, D 
Thelma W. Jones, South Fort 
Mitchell, A 


BELLEVUE 
Mrs. Mary K. Eichner, 2820 Euclid Ave., 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio, D 
Vinco Moore, Taylor and Center, 
Bellevue. A 


CARROLLTON 
L. B. Cox, Carrollton, D 
Palmore Lyles, Carrollton, A 


COLD SPRING 

Thomas N. McArter, Highland Heights, 
Fort Thomas, D 

William W. Cann, Cold Spring, A 

COVINGTON 

Mabel K. Elliott, Holmes H. S. 25th St. 
and Madison Ave., Covington, D 

Richard Allen Williams, Holmes H. S., 
25th St. and Madison Ave., 
Covington, D 

William Guilfoile, Tenth District School. 
Clifton Ave. near 45th, Covington, D 

Georgiana McGlosson, Fifth District 
School, 18th and Holman, Covington, D 

Ethel McLaughlin, First District School, 
Scott Street, Covington, A 

Theresa Slavosky, Holmes H. S., 25th St. 
and Madison Ave., Covington, A 

James D. Wert, Jr., John G. Carlisle 
School, Robbins and Holman, 
Covington, A 

Hubert Dupin, Holmes High School, 25th 
St. and Madison Ave., Covington, A 


DAYTON 
Mrs. Edna Caple, Dayton, D 
Minnie Buser, Dayton, A 


ERLANGER 
Mrs. Alline McGinnis, Erlanger, D 
Phyllis Blakeman, Erlanger, A 


FALMOUTH 
Mrs. Louise Wilson, Falmouth, D 
Mrs. Virginia Shotwell, Falmouth, A 


FORT THOMAS 
Leslie T. Miller, Glenmary Ave., 
Ft. Thomas, D 
Edith Thatcher, Alexandria, A 


LUDLOW 
(no delegates reported) 


NEWPORT 

Joseph Bohlinger, Arnold School, 
Newport, D 

Howard Benedict, Newport Jr. H. S., 
Newport, D 

Norma Wells, Newport H. S., Newport, D 

A. D. Owens, Supt., Newport, A 

Evalyn Collever, Newport H. S., 
Newport, A 

Elizabeth Pennington, Arnold School, 
Newport, A 


SILVER GROVE 
Donald R. Schaefer, Silver Grove, D 
Tom L. Gabbard, Silver Grove, A 


SOUTHGATE 
Marion Taylor, Southgate, D 
Annie Miller, Southgate, A 


WALTON-VERONA 
J. O. Ward, Walton, D 
James Vest, Walton, A 


WILLIAMSTOWN 
Mrs. W. T. McGraw, Williamstown, D 
W. T. McGraw, Williamstown, A 
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UPPER CUMBERLAND LONE JACK Independent Districts 
ATION Robert Hendrickson, Four Mile, D 
DISTRICT EDUC Dexter Same, Four Mile, A HAZARD 
ASSOCIATION LYNCH Roy G. Eversole, Hazard, D 
County Districts Mrs. Arthur H. Johnson, Lynch, D H. M. Wesley, Hazard, A 
; Mrs. Vivian 4 , Lynch, / 
Mrs. Vivian Metcalfe, Lynch, A JACKSON 
BELL MIDDLESBORO Mrs. Oneida Terry, Jackson, D 
James A. Pursifull, Pineville, D Ross Brittain, Middlesboro, D Joe S. Caudill, Jackson, A 
Beulah Pursifull, Pineville, D Clyde Lassiter, Middlesboro, D 
Harold Kesselring, Beverly, D Harvey L. O’Hara, Middlesboro, A JENKINS 
ve., —— Howard, > * Elizabeth Doak, Middlesboro, A Jack Niece, Jenkins, D 
Lig yg PINEVILLE Cin ach, A 
a : ‘ Mrs. Jewel Wilson, Pineville, D 
f CLAY , ae “ Mrs. Stella Swinford, Pineville, A *Subject to action of Credentials Com- 
Elmer Ferguson, Manchester, mittee. 
Burnette Hampton, Sibert, D WILLIAMSBURG bs 
en WY Herbert Steely, Williamsburg, D 
Ezra Webb, Manchester, D : cone 
Robert Campbell, Manchester, D Mrs. Flora Patrick, Williamsburg, A 
(s: Mallie Bledsoe, ~—— A 
Woodrow Dezarn, Manchester, A her Unit 
| Kelly Morgan, Mill Pond, A Other Units == 
Lloyd Stewart, Manchester, A ONEIDA INSTITUTE an ' 
" HARLAN John A. Wells, Oneida, D ea 
, ‘Mrs. Lestle Gilly, Box 209, Harlan, D mich C, Sasleson, Staaten, A STANFOR cent oe. 
5. William Mills, Coalgood, D ri , a b+ 
Ray A. Pope, Gulston, D UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER ne eed _—— 
Pauline Summers, Harlan, D DISTRICT EDUCATION = a 
ool, Russel Dozier, Evarts, D ASSOCIATION : se 
D Rufus Saylor, ok» | — 
Clyde Taylor, Pathfork, ©0448 a 
nD ) CW. Mathis, Harlan, D County Districts | 
ool, Ruby Carter, Harlan, A BREATHITT sl 
: James Powell, Benham, A Millard Tolliver, Jackson, D = 
1 St. Bill McFarland, Loyall, A Von Watts, Watts, D 
Pe ee A 7 Mrs. Ethel Louise Hogg, Jackson, A 
ack Creech, Cumberland, Aeasta Hach iy 
Charlie Davis, Benham, A ae a Sa 
Gladys Browning, Grays Knob, A KNOTT 
25th =| Ruby Jones, Harlan, A —_ Frady, Hindman, D | 
A ie Morton Combs, Carr Creek, D 
KNOX : Juanita Singleton, Hindman, D S TA al F 0 b D 
— a yo ay iM ii Elizabeth B. Combs, Hindman, D 
ester A. Hammons, Mlat Lick, Alice Slone, Cordia, A 
Dorothy Poff, Barbourville, D Dale S. Combs, Carr Creek, A A C H : E V E M E N T 
Mrs. Cleo Click, Heidrick, D 
Mrs. J. W. Shifley, Barbourville, A LESLIE T 7 S T 
Effie Gilbert, Barbourville, A Mrs. Alice E. Estridge, Hyden, D 
Gayle Tye, Barbourville, A Mary Melton, Helton, D 
Mrs. Stella Johnson, Artemus, A Roy S. Huffman, Hyden, D offers continuous and 
LAUREL Quentin Keen, Hyden, A 


Dewey Hendrix, Hyden, A comprehensive measurement 


C. Frank Bentley, Lida, D Lawrence Lovett, Hyden, A of basic subjects: 


Charles McPhetridge, London, D 








Gorden E. Lewis, London, R. 5, D LETCHER 
Roland Monney, London, D Mrs. Ferdinand Moore, Whitesburg, D READING SOCIAL STUDIES (grades 5-9) 
— _—— a A Mrs. William Hall, Whitesburg, D | SPELLING STUDY SKILLS (grades 5-9) 
ela S. Mason, London, A Jason Holbrook, Fleming, D | LANGUAGE SCIENCE (grades 
Clark E. Chestnut, East Bernstadt, Ann Dugan, Whitesburg, D ARITHMETIC ene 
es i, :" ss er Hiram Taylor, Whitesburg, D 
Sterling Baldwin, London, R. 2, Kendall Boggs, Whitesburg, A ‘ 
, Walter Enlow, Whitesburg, A Primary battery—for grades 1.9 to 3.5 
WHITLEY Leonard Morgan, Whitesburg, A Elementary battery—for grades 3.0 to 4.9 
(no delegates reported) Mrs. Blaine Polly, Whitesburg, A Intermediate battery—for grades 5 and 6 
Kermit Boatright, Whitesburg, A Advanced battery—for grades 7, 8, and 9 
rt, D oe OWSLEY 
Independent Districts Fred W. Gabbard, Booneville, D : The standard in achievement 
BARBOURVILLE Pleas Turner, Booneville, A testing for more than 30 years. 
, ; 0 Marjorie Miracle, Barbourville, D *PERRY . —aatienat pedi 
’ Mrs. Sibbie Playforth, Barbourville, A W. F. Lacey, Blue Diamond, D OTUSEE IASOLERATION: ALERTSE TEONRS 
CORBIN Sebra Sloane, Dwarf, D 
H. A. Howard, Corbin, D ree iam he o D 
Clyde . anford Jones, Bulan, 
lyde E. Rodgers, Corbin, A Sen Fiuhde, Come, D 
— BERNSTADT a “| an 
ladys Foley, East Bernstadt, D ardinia Marshall, Hazard, A 
Elsie Bowling, East Bernstadt, A Elmer Eversole, Chavis, A C 0 M p A N Y 
_ Robert Holiday, Hazard, A 
— _ 7 Edna Richie, Jeff, A 
oy G. Teague, Harlan, Willa Faye Spurlock, Ary, A 
Mrs. Pauline B. Whitcomb, Harlan, A Raymond Aldridge, Bonnyman, A eneipdiidanmued 
: LONDON WOLFE Kentucky Representative 
” Estill Davidson, London, D Taylor Booth, Campton, D 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Jane Sipple, London, A Ora Watts, Campton, A 
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CRAYOLA® 
ARTISTA“ Water Colors 
ARTISTA® Tempera | 
GENIE® HANDIPAINT 
ARTISTA® Powder Paint 

CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 

| SHAW® Finger-Paint 

| AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk 


All Gold Medal Art Products pro- 
duce superior work because they 
are superior products. Labora- 
tory-tested. Studio-tested. Time- 
tested. Classroom-tested. 


| 


| 


BINNEY & SMITH, INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky is 


Lewis R. Burruss 








High Spots 
Continued from page 15 
European countries have no bill- 
boards but the highway south 
from Venice makes up for the 
lack elsewhere. We drove along 
the Po River Valley where so 
much heavy fighting of World 
War II took place and many of 
the houses are bullet marked. We 
lunched at Ravenna which was 
unheard of by me, but proved to 
be a gem with mosaics of the 
richest blue. Here, too, is Dante’s 
grave though the Florentines 
tried to steal his bones. Some 
day I’m going back to San Ma- 
rino. 
Rome 


Ah, Rome! Looking down on 
Rome at sunset one can imagine 
Paul as he was greeted by his 
followers many years ago on his 
way to prison. To think we still 
see many of the places he saw! 
How can one describe the Eter- 
nal City? The foundations of 
Rome date back to far distant 
times and apart from the myth of 
Romulus and Remus which re- 
mains a legend, nothing is known 
of the real origin of the city. 
The only ascertained fact is that 
Rome was formerly a market of 
some importance on the big com- 
mercial road which now connects 
Falsulae with Naples. At the 
time of its greatest glory under 
the Roman Empire the city had 
about one million inhabitants. 
Since 1890 Rome has been the 
Capital of Italy. It is, also, the 
center of Catholicism. Within 
its walls, there is the smallest 
state in the world; the Vatican 
City, residence of the Pope. 

Three tours enabled us to hit 
the high spots in Rome. First, 
there was a stop at the Pantheon 
with its imposing entrance of 16 
columns — the remains of a 
pagan temple built in 26 A.D. 
The original building burned and 
was rebuilt in the second century. 
It was renamed All Saints 
Church and saints are buried un- 
der the altar. We went to St. 
Peter’s Square and into the 


Church. St. Peter’s was designed 
by Michelangelo and is 600 feet 
long with a dome 405 feet high 
— 40,000 colors were used in 


the frescoes. Here one sees 
Michelangelo’s lovely Pieta—his 
first work done at the age of 23. 
The Gold Door opened every 25 
years; the Chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament where the dead Popes 
lie in State; Pope Gregory’s bur. 
ial place and the bronze statue 
of St. Peter with his toe worn off 
by kisses. At 12 noon the Pope 
came to his apartment window to 
bless the crowd gathered in the 
square below. One could spend 
days in the Vatican museum with 
its masterpieces and library of 
more than 600,000 volumes. 
Then there’s the Sistine Chapel 
with its walls and ceiling painted 
by Michelangelo. Michelangelo 
painted four years (1508-1512), 
ten hours a day to do the creation 
which adorns the wooden ceiling. 

Visits to the old section of 
Rome included ruins of the four 
old forums which were, in their 
day, the center of religious, cul- 
tural, political and social life; 
the Baths of Caracalla for the 
Opera “Aida”; the Appian Way 
which included at one time 4,000 
tombs of the wealthy dead and 
St. Sebastian’s catacomb which 
is eight miles long and where part 
of Quo Vadis was filmed. At one 
time there were 42 catacombs 
with more than 600 miles of 
paths. Never shall I forget the 
smell of Naples. But all is not 
bad as one comes into view of 
the beautiful Bay of Naples, with 
Mt. Vesuvius in the background. 
Pompeii which Vesuvius buried 
with ashes and pumice stone in 
79 A.D. brings ancient Rome 
alive, for the trifles of everyday 
life have been preserved there. 
Excavations were begun in the 
18th century and now about two- 
thirds of the town has been un- 
covered. Here are the temples, 
forum, public baths, rows of 
houses and even the red-light dis- 
tricts, The streets were of huge 
cobblestones and the chariot ruts 
are still visible. 
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A trip from Naples to Flor- 
ence, via Assisi and Perugia is 
one of the high lights of Italy. 
One visits the massive Church at 
Assisi where St. Francis died and 
is buried, and at Perugia which 
is “Queen of the Hill Towns”— 
the buildings bear the marks of 
an ancient civilization. Farmers 
seal their bargains by three hand 
shakes in the presence of three 
witnesses, Florence is built on 
the banks of the Arno River and 
over the surrounding queen hills. 
Florence, full of Paganism and 
tyranny, of debauchery and reli- 
gion, of art, literature, science 
and poetry, has given a priceless 
contribution to the spirit of hu- 
man thought. Sufficient to this 
are the names Dante, Michelan- 
gelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Cellini 
and Galileo. 

Dominating the city is the 
Palazzo Vecchio (1293-1314) 
austere fortress and palace with 
its tower rising 306 feet. Next 
most symbolic of Florence is the 
Cathedral of Santa Maria del 
Fiore. Adjacent are the Cam- 
panile (belltower) and the Mar- 
ble Baptistry whose bronze doors 
by Ghiberti depict events in the 
Old Testament. Florence is the 
place to shop as there is excellent 
leatherwork, jewelry and silver, 
lovely blouses and silk ties. 

Genoa is Italy’s largest port 
and it’s easy to imagine Colum- 
bus, down at the docks, dreaming 
of far-away places. Genoa has 
flower beds in the shape of the 
three ships used by Columbus on 
his Maiden Voyage to the New 
World. It is amazing how villas 
and hotels have been built right 
up the sides of mountains along 
the entire Riviera. At Monte 
Carlo one is allowed to purchase 
a tourist card, provided he is 
over 21, to see the famous gam- 
bling rooms. I hear they even 
have a private cemetery in con- 
nection with the casino for those 
who “can’t take it” — Losing a 
fortune I mean. 


Paris 


There is not a city in the world 
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like Paris and few cities as beau- 
tiful. More than anything else 
she symbolizes the extreme vari- 
ety which is so much the attrac- 
tion of French life. Under the 
name of “Lutetia” Paris was al- 


ready in existence in Caesar’s | 


time. It was a modest township 
which covered only the Ile de la 
Cite, but as the roads from the 
north, south, and east and west 
intersected there, the capital of 


the Parisii — the people of Gaul | 


— developed rapidly and in due 
time became the capital, then the 
heart of France. 

We made sightseeing tours to 
the Louvre, formerly a_ palace 
with the Tuileries Gardens sur- 
rounding it. It was delightful to 


see such famous sights as Venus | 


de Milo, which was found in a 


field on the isle of Milo and | 


bought by a French Foreign Am- 
bassador, the Winged Victory 


probably used by the Greeks to | 


commemorate sea victories, and | 


Leonardo Da Vinci’s Mona Lisa. | 


One of the loveliest churches in | 


Paris is Saints Chapel noted for 
its stained gl:ss windows. 


Fa- | 


miliar Notre Dame’s rose win- | 


dows are very colorful. 
Versailles 


Nearby Paris is Versailles — 
perhaps without exception man’s 
most lavish monument to his in- 
fatuation with himself. It all 
began with a hunting chateau 
built by Louis XIII (1629-1632) 


but in 1661 Louis XIV set out to | 


build a palace which would have 
no peer. He devoted most of his 
long life to Versailles and it be- 


came the seat of the French Gov-. 


ernment, housing as many as 
10,000 of the nobility. 4,000 
servants were needed to keep the 
palace in order. When Louis 
XVI left Versailles, October 6, 
1789, and the revolution came 
all the furniture was sold at auc- 
tion. It wasn’t until Louis 
Phillipe’s time that the place be- 

came a museum. 
When the strap on my diaper 
bag (my pocketbook) broke and 
Turn to page 27 
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GROWING UP AND LIKING iT 





To help your 
students understand 
menstruation 


“Growing Up and Liking It.” Com- 
plete new edition of popular Modess 
booklet, illustrated with delightful new 
photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 

Gives clear, complete explanation of 
menstruation, plus valuable health and 
beauty tips. 

New features include special section of 
exercises, approved by doctors, for eas- 
ing cramps, and friendly, helpful advice 
called ‘It’s Nice To Know.” 

Also: For girls 9 to 12. . .“‘Sally and 
Mary and Kate Wondered,” a clear, 
simple introduction to menstruation. 
For older girls. . .“‘It’s So Much Eas- 
ier When You Know” discusses men- 
strual physiology and tampon usage. 

Order as many free copies as you 
wish. Just write: Anne Shelby, Box 
5566-2,Personal Products Corp., Mill- 


town, N. J. Or mail coupon. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5566-2, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free 
. . new booklets “Growing Upand Liking It” 
... booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 
... booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 


You Know” 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Street 
City 





State 


(ocFER GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A.) 
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After the new Kentucky Teachers’ 
Retirement Law goes into effect July 
1, 1956, the Kentucky Retirement 
System will be very similar to the 
Ohio Teachers’ Retirement System. 
The principal differences are that in 
the Ohio System the contribution is 
6 per cent, whereas in the Kentucky 
Retirement System it will be 3 per 
cent to age 30; 4 per cent from age 
30 to age 40; and 5 per cent from age 
40 to retirement. As yet the Ken- 
tucky Retirement System does not 
provide survivors’ benefits, whereas 
the Ohio Retirement System has ex- 
cellent provisions for survivors. With 


these two exceptions, the two retire- 
ment systems are very much alike. 
For that reason, we should like to 
present the findings of the Educa- 
tional Council of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, which are the result of 
a careful study of a Committee ap- 
pointed by that organization to deter- 
mine whether the members of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Retirement System 
should be interested in Social Secur- 
ity coverage or in the combination, 
superimposition, or coordination of 
their Retirement System with Social 
Security. 

The following is a condensed re- 





We have vacancies NOW in various fields. 
for next Fall. 


50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


Also some superintendents are ready to employ 
We can place well-qualified elementary teachers $3800 A.B., $4000 M.A. and 
no experience ; $200 a year increment; $6000 maximum. 

VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone—CApital 4-2882 


Member NATA 








Outstanding 


Citizenship — Grade 9 


Roth and Hobbs 


World History 


Habberton and Roth 


United States History 


Advanced Government 


Flick and Smith 


Problems of American Life 


Bossing and Martin 





HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS 


Adopted in Kentucky 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 
MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH THE AGES 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger and McLemore 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


YOUTH FACES ITS PROBLEMS 


Be sure to examine these outstanding 
high school social studies texts 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Thatcher & Madison 





River Forest, Ill. 
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port appearing in the “Report of the 
Educational Council, 1954, Sub. 
mitted to the Representative Assembly 
of the Ohio Education Association”: 


“SOCIAL SECURITY AND OHIO 
TEACHERS 


R. L. Morton, Chairman 


Pauline T. Bryant 

Dale D. Keskett 

W. M. Schaal 

E. L. Hoon, Consultant 


“The report of this committee has 
been published as a separate bulletin. 

“The study shows that if Ohio 
should coordinate her teachers’ re- 
tirement system with federal social 
security, older teachers would gain 
and younger teachers would lose. The 
losses to the younger members of the 
present generation of teachers would 
equal the gains to the older member: 
of the present generation of teachers. 

“All future teachers would lose, and 
lose heavily, by coordination. Teach- 
ers beginning service at the time of 
coordination would lose about 
$19,000 each, on the average, if they 
retired at the age of 65, or about 
$30,000 each if they retired at the age 
of 70. With the passing of the years 
these amounts would gradually in- 
crease until they became $27,000 and 
$40,000, respectively. 

“Coordination would not mean a 
saving to boards of education. In 
fact, the contributions of the boards 
would have to be increased unless 
teachers suffered losses in addition to 
those indicated above. 

“There are many other disadvan- 
tages of coordination. These include 
the following: 

“1. Those who do not teach long 
enough to qualify for benefits would 
lose what they had paid in social 
security taxes. Social security taxes 
are not refunded. Deposits in the 
Ohio system are refunded to those 
who cease teaching. 

“2. Under social security, one can- 
not draw a retirement allowance be- 
fore the age of 65. Under the Ohio 
system, retirement at the age of 55 is 
possible. 

“3. If retirement is postponed be- 
yond the age of 65, social security 
benefits increase very little and may 
not increase at all. Under the Ohio 
system, postponing retirement from 
age 65 to 70 increases the retirement 
allowance about 50 per cent. 
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~|. The social security plan for 
survivors’ benefits is set up in such a 
way that not many dependents of wo- 
men teachers can qualify. This means 
that under social security many wom- 
en teachers would contribute to the 
survivors of men in and out of the 
profession. In most fields of employ- 
ment. men far outnumber women. 
But in teaching, women far outnum- 
ber men. 

“5. The receipt of a retirement 
benefit under social security depends 
upon whether the individual continues 
to be gainfully employed. No such 
restriction exists in the Ohio system 
except that the teacher may not con- 
tinue to render service in the public 
schools of Ohio. 

“6. If a teacher under the Ohio 
system had 15 or more years of serv- 
ice at the time of his or her death, a 
dependent widow or widower is en- 
titled to a benefit at the age of 50, 
and does not have to be 65 years of 
age as in the case under social secur- 
ity. 

“7. The surviving spouse of an 
Ohio teacher does not have to be a 
dependent to qualify for a benefit at 
the age of 65, as would be the case 
under social security. 

“8. Social security provided no dis- 
ability protection. Very liberal dis- 
ability allowances are provided by 
the Ohio system. 

“9. Under the Ohio system, a re- 
tiring teacher may choose any one of 
several options for the payment of his 
retirement allowance. No such op- 
tions are provided by social security. 

“10. Minimum retirement allow- 
ances, average retirement allowances, 
and maximum retirement allowances 
are all larger under the Ohio system 
than under social security. 


“RECOMMENDATION 


“1. It is recommended that the 
Ohio Education Association oppose 
any legislative proposals or other 
measures designed to effect a coordi- 
nation of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System of Ohio with federal 
social security.” 

A full report of the Committee was 
published by the Ohio Education As- 
sociation, 213 E. Broad Street, Colum- 
bus 15. Ohio, and they might be 
generous enough to send copies upon 
request. It is a 19-page report and 
is apparently a thorough study of the 
subject. 
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High Spots 
Continued from page 25 


the bag had to be held together 
by a big safety pin, I knew it 
was time to go home. After 
seven days of seasickness, the 
skyline of New York and the 
Statue of Liberty served as good 
medicine. Surely Europe has 
much to offer, but if nothing else 


was gained, this trip made me 
glad I Am An American. 


Mrs. Nancy Hamilton is a graduate 
of the University of Kentucky. For 
several years Mrs. Hamilton has been 
a teacher in Jefferson County. She 
teaches Chemistry at Southern High 
School, Okolona. Photography is one 
of her favorite hobbies and one which 
she put to practical use during her 
tour of Europe this past summer. 


AN IDEA FOR OPEN HOUSE 


Presented with the hope this proves 


interesting and useful 





Self Portraits “Sit In” For Pupils 


Here’s Open House idea which delights parents and that pupils 
enjoy doing. Told by Mrs. Erma Beitz Fenton who used this idea with great 
success at the von Steuben School, Peoria, Illinois 


These life-size self portraits are really 
paper cut-outs looking as nearly like 
the pupils’ own selves as youngsters 
can make them. Each is at desk of 
child for whom it sits in. 


From roll of wrapping paper, cut 
lengths of 6 ft. (a length per child). 
Youngsters in turn get their outlines 
traced (see above sketch). Identify 


| each outline with child’s name to 


avoid any mix-ups. 


| Use hooks 7 ft. from floor upon which 
| to hang outlines. During art period 
| or at any free moments give pupils 


| Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 

The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 


own outlines to paint or crayon to 
look like themselves. 

To be sure, when it comes to actual por- 
traiture, the “likenesses” may be a little far 
afield but you can pretty well count on cloth- 
ing and hair being similar and features will 
possess at least 2 eyes, a nose and mouth. 
Day before Open House, have por- 
traits finished. Last afternoon, cut 
out portraits, to the back of which 
teacher staples stiffeners (strip of 
oaktag or cardboard, etc.). 

Tape cut-outs, each to seat of child it repre- 
sents. To add reality have spelling papers or 
open books on desk and some arms of cut- 
outs on desk, maybe with pencil in hand. 
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SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our Motte 


Service to the School Children 
of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 
We Sell the Best in 
School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 














WHO WAS 
MARK TWAIN? 


K/ 
mv’ 
PILOT OF AN 
ASHLAND OIL 


RIVERBOAT! 





Not quite! But Ashland Oil tow- 
boats, carrying more than nine mil- 
lion gallons of crude oil and _ re- 
fined products annually, are piloted 
by men just like him. 


Ashlznd 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 
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Fiction 

My Brother's Keeper by Marcia 
Davenport. Scribner’s. $3.95. 

More than one American writer has 
attempted an explanation of a puz- 
zling newspaper article as a basis for 
a work of fiction, but none has done 
so more successfully than Miss Daven- 
port, well known for Of Lena Geyer 
and The Valley of Decision. Her 
latest, My Brother's Keeper, begins 
with an account of two recluse- 
brothers, one who has just died and 
the other effecting a strange disap- 
pearance. Following morbid and dis- 
tressing descriptions of their junk- 
infested house, the author plunges in- 
to the details of their pasts, which 
cover the country and the continent. 
Miss Davenport is a master story- 
teller, and she manages her many 
scenes and difficult characters ex- 
The total effect bor- 
ders on the unpleasant, but it is not 
likely that the grimness will for many 


| people distract from the whole. 


To Fame Unknown by Clifford 
Lindsey Alderman. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. $3.95. 

A thing more amazing than the 
large numbers of historical novels 
which roll from the presses annually 
is the fact that the novels, as a whole. 
maintain a certain degree of excel- 
lence and originality. Here is the 
story of Esek Warren who fled his 
past after he had been deceived by a 
red-haired maiden. In Boston he met 
a new friend, and together they went 
to Nova Scotia to join the colonial 
forces there. While there they saw 
the Acadians were forced from their 
homes. Esek liked the military life 
and remained. Following his capture 
he participated in the battle led by 
Montcalm and Wolfe and saw France 
conquered. The battle serves as a 
kind of climax to the novel. The book 
deserves a better-than-average rating 
on several aspects; it appears to pre- 
sent authentically the background of 
the French and Indian War; the 
characters are credible: the interest in 
the plot is sustained throughout. 


The Bulls of Parral by Marguerite 


Steen. Doubleday. $3.95. 

The author of the famous The Sun 
is My Undoing has in recent years 
expanded her plots and locale, so that 
by now versatility of story patterns 
might well be considered one of her 
outstanding characteristics. The pro- 
tagonist in her latest novel is Aracea, 
representative of an important Span- 
ish family “devoted to the bullfight 
and to brave bulls,” Aracea moves 
herself from Italy to Spain, and the 
conflict of ideas provides the book 
with much of its plot impetus.  Cer- 
tain parts of the book are interesting 
and well done, but as a whole the can- 
vas of the story-picture is crowded 
and full of extraneous detail. So 
many good books have been done 
about bullfighting that that subject 
alone cannot now command reader 
attention when it is only mediocre. 


Roanoke Renegade by Don Tracy. 
Dial Press. $3.50. 

Raleigh’s Lost Colony on Roanoke 
Island has for years been a matter of 
conjecture by historians and others, 
and it seems strange that, so far as 
this reviewer knows, no author has 
previously attempted a fictional ex- 
planation. It is interesting to see how 
well the author has combined history 
and fiction; it is sometimes difficult 
to tell where one begins and the other 
stops. To hold the story together 
there are accounts of what happens 
to Dion Harvie. who forced himself 
on Raleigh’s expedition to the new 
world after Harvie had killed in a duel 
one of the favorites of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The story moves fast and pro- 
vides several hours of entertaining 
reading. 


One White Star by Gladys Hasty 
Carroll. Macmillan. $3.50. 

By this time Mrs. Carroll has a 
firmly established reputation, and in 
her latest novel she does nothing to 
diminish her faine or to disappoint 
her large following. This is the story 
of Laura Craig, a thirty-nine year 
old woman whose progress had been 
steady and upward. At this time of 
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her life she chose to go backward to 
seck a pattern, to understand herself 
and others. In studying her life and 
the people and events which have af- 
fected it she is able to look at the 
future in a new light. This is an in- 
teresting story, one with a provocative 
religious background. 


The Lion at Morning by Stephen 
Longstreet. Simon and Schuster. 
$4.95. 

This author is indeed one of 
varying talents: he is a firmly estab- 
lished artist, author critic, and play- 
wright. He has won wide popular ac- 
claim as the author of the play High 
Button Shoes and the movie The Jol- 
son Story as well as for his painting. 
In this 600-page novel he uses a big 
canvas and fills it with big, broad 
strokes and fills in other spaces with 
tiny details. The result is a novel to 
satisfy a variety of tastes. The Lion at 
Vorning is essentially the story of 
two men — Bart Heacock and his son, 
Tom. Both are artists with a fluctuat- 
ing zest for living. There are many 
characters — the men who were their 
friends and enemies. the women they 
associated with for a variety of rea- 
sons. Their travels took them afar 
and their experiences were varied. 
The novel is full, rich, exciting, stimu- 
lating, and depressing. It is not al- 
together a pretty story, but real and 
valid nonetheless. 


Prisoner in Paradise by Garet 
Rogers. Putman’s. $3.95. 

Garet Rogers is the pseudonym of 
a California lawyer who for very 
obvious reasons wishes to preserve 
her anonymity. This is the story of 
Spartan McClintock, Doctor of 
Healthopathy, and really an expose of 
what is dishonest in the medical 
world; quacks, cults, and health rack- 
ets. Before he was allowed to prac- 
tice medicine legally, Mr. McClintock 
was sent to prison a guiltless man. His 
desire continued after he was _par- 
doned: since he was not permitted to 
practice traditionally, he discovered 
“Healthopathy” and became wealthy 
and well-known. Eventually, of course, 
he met his downfall. Not a pleasant 
story, this is nonetheless engrossing. 


Walk Toward the Rainbow by John 
Bell Clayton. Macmillan. $3.75. 

As a child and during adolescence, 
fate seemed to conspire against Allan 
Gilbert. When his marriage failed, 


he leit his past entirely and went to 
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Los Angeles. There Dane Pilgrim 
became his friend; a woman he loved 
and a sympathetic psychiatrist fur- 
thered his battle against unhappiness 
and helped him win. An entertaining 
story of a man’s search for happiness. 


Non-Fiction 

The Society of Magazine Writers, A 
Guide to Successful Magazine Writ- 
ing edited by Clive Howard. Scrib- 
ners. $4.95. 

Original and valuable are two 
words best suited to describe this 
book. The Society which published 
it is an outgrowth of the Authors’ 
Guild; it is described thus: The in- 
tent of the book is to tell more about 
the magazine article writing profes- 
sion, especially from a free lance 
viewpoint, than has ever been told 
anywhere up to now. The reader will 
be given a complete, inside view of 
the whole article writing industry. 
The methods — and the problems — 
will vary with the subject, the writer 
and the magazine. The book is 
divided into seventeen sections, ac- 
cording to general types of magazine 
writing. such as Personalities, Medi- 


cine, and Adventure. Two samples 
are given for each, and the authors 
explain the details of planning, writ- 


ing, and publication. 





PLANNING 
A TRIP? 


MAY I SHARE 
WITH YOU, the 
benefits of my 15 
years experience, 
and 300,000 miles 
of travel, specializ- 
ing in 
planned, 


expertly 
low - cost 
tours for pleasure 
or credit: school, 





professional conventions, groups, and 
independent travel. 

(] Europe [] Mexico’ [7 Alaska 
C] West Coast C] California 
(] New Eng.-Canada [] Mardi Gras 
Check tour of interest and write for 


FREE FOLDERS, Mrs. Daisy C. 


Dorsey, President. 


DORSEY TOURS, INC. 


504 Eliz. Ave., So. 
Charleston 3, W. Va. 
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Kentucky 
Representatives: 


Charles A. Garrison 
4401 Dunn Street 
Lawrence, Indiana 


French Maggard 
1020 Fontaine Road 
Lexington, Kentucky 








HATS OFF 
TO KENTUCKY! 


Zz 

and to the teachers and students who will soon 
be using these new Macmillan favorites now 
on the Kentucky list. 


WHIPPLE AND JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES, 


Grades 3-7 Rev. 


MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY HISTORY SERIES 


Grades 4-8 


MACMILLAN SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 


Grades 1-6 


HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 
CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 3rd Rev. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD, Rev. 
UNDERSTANDING ECONOMICS 
MAKING THE MOST OF SCHOOL AND LIFE 
The Macmillan Company 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Vain Street on the Middle Border 
by Lewis Atherton. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. $6. 

Here is a unique book and one 
which undoubtedly receives wide ac- 
claim for its interest as well as for 
the significance of its sociological 
theme. It is a saga of the country 
towns of Midwest America from the 





superior 


time of the Civil War to the present. 
Everything has been included: the 
general store; real estate: politics and 
religion: personalities: holidays: and 
entertainments, like the opera house, 
the county fair, and baseball games. 
Mr. Atherton’s viewpoint is unbiased. 
and the large number of illustrations 
provide a pleasing complement. 


Auditorium seating 


by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 


Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 


of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 


and long <li fe construction also featured i in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Exclusive Kentucky Distributor 
The Chas. H. Bunch Co. 
337 West Main Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Telephone WAbash 8488 — Res. CHerokee 2993 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 
Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 
Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Sout 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


Ashlan i, 


Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childeraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 


Louisville 3, Kentucky. 
Eugene F. Glenn, Route 
Henderson, Ken- 


Ormsby, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia 
3, Lakeland Addition, 
tucky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 
The Economy Co.-—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
— Britannica and Britannica quier 
Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louis 
ville, pene 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Miss Sara Wharton, 
ville 3, Kentucky. 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky, 
Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th Street, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitlcy 
City, Kentucky. 
Eivis Glenn Pace, 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The Gregg Publishing Company Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 
C. Heath and Company—J. 
Clay, Kentucky. 


425 West Ormsby, Louis- 


Wingo, 
West 


Kentucky. 
19th Street, 


Bank 


Lebanon Junction, Ky. 
214 Floral 


D. 


= 


Edgar Pride, 


Harcourt Brace and Company—-William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation- William 4G. 


Livermore, Kentucky. 
Ralph W. Sheek, 
Franklin, Ind. 


Poiles, 
Henry Holt and Company 
690 East Jefferson Street, 


Wayne Shrum, 315 N. Franklin Road, In- 
dianapolis 19, Indiana. 

Houghton Mifflin Company Curtis’ Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co. Paul A. O'Neal, P. O. 


Box 236, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Laidlaw Brothers-Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 


Earl G. Walker, 
Lyons and Carnahan Company 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company— 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine 
ington 37, Kentucky. 
Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 
McCormick Mathers Company 
comb, Scottsville, Kentucky. 
A. J. Nystrom and Co.—-R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Row, Peterson & Company—-H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Bar- 
ber, 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, 
Illinois, 
Science Research Associates—-Eleanor M. Leis, 
P. O. Box 4225, Jackson, Mississippi. 


Berea, Kentucky. 
Elmer Barker, 


Road, Lex- 


Harold Hol- 


Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray [bin- 
ford, Versailles, Kentucky. 
George Conley, Ashland, Kentucky. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia, Kentucky. 
E. C. Seale & Co.—-Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 


109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Silver Burdett Company Austin S. Durham, 
9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ky. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc. 
Bobby E. Jones, 1471 Townley Drive, 
ton, Kentucky. 


Lexing- 


Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 
South-Western Publishing Company Walter 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 
Weber Costello Company--James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


Webster Publishing Company—John L. Gra- 


ham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 
The John C. Winstcn Company—-G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 
Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 


Louisville 5, Kentucky. 
Company — Dave Borland, 25% 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Terrace, 
World Book 
Glendale 
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Income Tax Tips 





Continued from page 13 


well as those who have children 
under age 12. 

Certain limitations are placed 
upon the application of Section 
214. The maximum deduction 
is $600 and if less than $600 is 
spent for this purpose only the 
amount actually spent is deduct- 
ible. The cost of care for de- 
pendents is deductible only if 
the expense is incurred for the 
purpose of enabling the taxpayer 
to work, If the person employed 
for child care devotes half her 
time to housekeeping and _ half 
her time to care of the dependent, 
one-half of the expense is deduct- 
ible. Working mothers must file 
joint returns with their husbands, 
in which event the deduction 
must be reduced by the amount 
the joint income exceeds $4500. 
Thus, the child care deduction 
is lost if the joint income is 
$5100 or more. The reduction 
for income over $4500 applies 
only to working mothers who are 
not widows. 


Exemptions for Dependents 

Section 151 (e) allows tax- 
payers to count as a dependent 
certain persons whose income is 
less than $600 if the taxpayer 
furnishes more than one-half of 
the dependent’s support. A_pro- 
vision of interest to educators 
states that if the dependent is 
a child of the taxpayer, the ex- 
emption may be taken if the child 
is under 19 at the close of the 
calendar year or is a_ student. 
“Child” is defined to include 
son, stepson, daughter, — step- 
daughter, and a legally adopted 
child, but if the dependent is 
married and files a joint return 
with his or her spouse, the par- 
ent cannot take the exemption. 

A “Student” is defined as one 
who during each of five calendar 
months in the calendar year “(a) 
is a fulltime student at an edu- 
cational institution or (b) is pur- 
suing a fulltime course of insti- 
tutional on-farm training under 
the supervision of an accredited 
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agent of an educational institu- 
tion of a state or political sub- 
division of a state.” 


Retirement Income 


Section 37 of the new Inter- 
nal Revenue Code provides re- 
tired persons with a tax credit 
up to a maximum of $240. To 
be eligible, such persons must 
(a) have attained age 65 by the 
close of the taxable year, or, (b) 
if under age 65, be retired from 
a public employees retirement 
system. The tax credit for those 
eligible shall equal the amount 
of the retirement income multi- 
plied by the tax rate imposed on 
the first $2,000 of taxable in- 
come (20 per cent), provided 
such tax credit does not exceed 
certain limitations, 

These limitations can result in 
involved computations, so that 
those who are eligible for this 
credit should consult a tax au- 
thority to find out just how the 
law applies. 

Charitable Contributions 


Charitable contributions of in- 
dividuals are deductible up to 
20 per cent of the taxpayer’s ad- 
justed gross income, or, to 30 
per cent if the extra 10 per 
cent is contributed to churches, 
schools, or hospitals. If all the 
contributions were to these types 
of organizations 30 per cent may 
be deducted. Contributions to 
the NEA building fund are de- 
ductible under the 20 per cent 
limitation. 

As stated at the beginning, 


this discussion was not designed 
to give all necessary information 
about filing a tax return. It is 
hoped, however, that sufficient 
information has been given about 
a few of the changes that further 
inquiry may be made by the tax- 
payer to the end that advantage 
can be taken of all possible de- 
ductions. . 


CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 
West or Alaska, we can find it for 
you. Enroll now. 


| 706 South Fourth Street 





Clinton, lowa 











FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


| World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC 
| FOLK music on RECORDS including THE 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which con- 
tains an unusual selection of the music of over 
150 people; recorded on location by_ native or- 
| chestras and vocal groups; each Long Play Record 
is accompanied by extensive notes by famous col- 
lectors and recognized authorities 

And the famous SONGS TO GROW_ ON 
series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ 
and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, _INTER 
NATIONAL, SCIENCE and LITERATURE 
series For complete catalog write to 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street New York 36, N. Y. 









| A Boy of The 
Powhatans 
by 
Zoe A. Tilghman 


An absorbing and 
wholesome story of the 
Powhatan Indian tribe at the 
time of the first English settlement 


in Jamestown, Authentic history of 
early Virginia. 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
*Oklahoma City ¢ Chattanoga 








Employment Directory is $2.00. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS 


The Summer Employment Directory contains the names and addresses of employers, 
from coast to coast, who need extra help during the summer months. All employers 
have asked to be listed in the Directory. 
cluded, some of which are: resort hotels, dude ranches, summer camps, businesses, 
industries, restaurants, hotels, summer resorts, national parks, state parks, motels. 
and others. Instructions are given on how to apply. The price of the Summer 


A wide variety of organizations are in- 





Cineinnati 32, Ohio 


Name____ ee 


City. 





To: National Directory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, 


I enclose $2.00 for the 1955 Summer Employment Directory No. 12 
| 


ey.) 
(Please Print) 


___State_ 














Its Hews te Us 





These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others 
to be found in your school supply 
store. If unable to find the products 
desired, your request for information 
will be forwarded to the producer. 


Amerex is a new metal-and-plastic 
desk top that is now available on 
American Universal desks No. 536 
and 534, and single-pupil tables No. 
528 and 524. Completely new struc- 
tural engineering principles are ap- 
plied in its construction to provide a 
hard-core plastic desk-top panel, for 
long surface wear, locked to a steel 
frame to insure adequate strength. 
It is fully protected on all edges by 
a continuous banding of hard alu- 
minum alloy. 

Designed and constructed for class- 
room use, the new Amerex top resists 








Silver Burdett’s new and completely revised (1954) 


The Finest Geographies Today 


have been adopted for Group | 
on the Kentucky multiple list - 





geography texts: 





WAYS OF OUR LAND Grade 3 
CLARENCE WOODROW SORENSEN 


OUR BIG WORLD Grade 4 


BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS Grade 5 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


OLD WORLD LANDS Grade 6 
BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN 


A WORLD VIEW Grade 7 or junior high school 
CLARENCE WOODROW SORENSEN 


Teacher's guide for each grade and 


workbooks for grades 4 to 7. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
Representative: AUSTIN S. DURHAM 


9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
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ink, water colors, showcard paints. 
milk, perspiration and other mili 
acids. Pointing out that this new 
product has five times greater sur- 
face resistance to wear than do wood 
desk-tops, American Seating Company 
officials add that its smooth surface 
effectively resists defacing and denis 
by pencils, ball-point pens and simi- 
lar instruments. 

They also say that uniform light re- 
flectance of 45 per cent is assured by 
the semi-mat surface-finish texture of 
the plastic panel. This is different 
from the ordinary commercial plastic 
which is made in high gloss and then 
brushed to remove glare. (American 
Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan) 

Zonealarm Audible Alarm Systems is 
a new electronic device which reduces 
speed of traffic in critical areas such 
as school zones, recreation areas, 
small communities and _ congested 
areas. It is installed at each entrance 
to speed zones and vehicles entering 
zones in excess of pre-selected speeds 
set off a short siren warning. The 
audible warning alerts drivers that 
they are exceeding speed limits— 
warns pedestrians that vehicles are 
entering zone at excessive speeds and 
points an audible “accusing finger” 
at violators as an aid to law enforce- 
ment officials. According to the man- 
ufacturer, the Zonealarm System is ac- 
curate and reliable and simply in- 
stalled and serviced. A few of the ad- 
vantages pointed out by the company 
are the automatic operation of the de- 
vice during pre-selected times only; 
the elimination of manpower to op- 
erate the units as required by radar 
and electric timing devices; the au- 
dible warning that alerts drivers, 
pedestrians and law enforcement offi- 
cials and the low initial cost and 
maintenance of the unit. (Zonealarm 
Corporation, 712 East 163rd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio) 
Airliner Study Top Desk features a 
hardwood plywood desk top measur- 
ing 2314 x 1714 inches, a comfortable 
curved plywood seat and back, a 
roomy tubular steel frame. The front 
legs of the Study Top Desk extend 
from the desk top to the floor, giving 
positive support and preventing tip- 
ping. Available in five metal and two 
wood finishes, and with desk tops of 
colorful lasting GE Textolite if de- 
sired. (Griggs Equipment Company, 
Turn to page 34 
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AST Meets 


Dr. J. W. Devor reports that 
the Kentucky Unit, Association 
for Student Teaching, is planning 
three meetings to be held during 
the spring and summer. On 
March 4, the State Workshop will 
be held at Asbury College. The 
theme of this workshop will be 
“Criteria for Evaluating Student 
Teaching Programs in Ken- 
tucky.” 


The second meeting of the As- 


sociation will be held in connec- 


tion with the State Convention of 


the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion in Louisville on April 22, at 
which time Dr. Dright Curtis, 
lowa State College, Cedar Falls, 
lowa, the President-elect of the 
National Association for Student 
Teaching, will be the principal 
speaker. 

The third and largest A.S.T. 
meeting in Kentucky this year 
will be the National Workshop to 
be held at Morehead State Col- 








Silver Burdett’s new, 1954 history texts: 


The Finest Histories Today 


have been adopted for Group I 
on the Kentucky multiple list- 





OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS Grade 4 
LEWIS PAUL TODD » KENNETH S. COOPER 


The story of how the ways of living which we see about 
us have slowly taken shape over the centuries. 


NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD Grade 5 
LEWIS PAUL TODD + KENNETH S. COOPER 


The story of the people who came to America — the 
dreamers, the adventurers, the builders — and of what 
they, and we, have built here in the United States. 


WORLD WAYS Grade 6 


LEWIS PAUL TODD e KENNETH S. COOPER 


The story of the world's peoples — in Asia and Africa 
as well as Europe — with particular attention to America's 
heritage and its role in the world today. 


Teachers’ guides and learning aids in the texts by Helen M. Flynn 


and Mildred Celia Letton. 


Geography, map, and picture consultant: 


Clarence Woodrow Sorensen. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
Representative: AUSTIN S$. DURHAM 


9 Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
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lege, August 22 through 26. Dr, 
R. E. Jaggers, of Eastern Ken. 
tucky State College, is Chairnian 
of the State Planning Commiitee 
for this workshop and Dr. Lyman 
V. Ginger, of the University of 
Kentucky, will serve as Direcior, 








Miss Louise Combs, of the State | 
Department of Education, and Dr, | 


J. W. Devor, of Asbury College. 
the State President of A.S.T., will 
act as consultants for the work. 
shop. Other consultants will in- 
clude national officers of — the 
Association. 


It’s News to Us 





Continued from page 32 


Box 630, Belton. Texas) (Plates avail- | 


able, size 2” x 14”) 

The AVR-Hi-Fi Phono and high fidel- 
ity earphones combine to bring the 
world of recordings to small groups 
and individual students without costly 
sound booths. They provide a prac- 
tical solution to the problem of pro- 
viding learning by listening without 
disturbance to other students who 
may be using other learning materi- 
als. The Hi-Fi-Phono is light weight 
vet sturdy and functional. Features 
include: three speed turntable: turn- 
over cartridge tone arm; steel carry 
case; grouped controls on inclined 
panel; operating instructions printed 
on control panel: receptacles for 
microphone, speaker, and six sets of 
earphones: convenient handle on tone 
arm for one-finger control and mini- 
mum record damage. Applications of 
the Hi-Fi-Phono include the following 
subject areas: music, foreign lang- 
uage, children’s stories, drama, social 
studies and shorthand drill. With 
microphone and earphones the Hi-Fi 
Phono is ideal for use with foreign 
language recordings. When the stu- 
dent repeats a recorded phrase by 


CR __.eeerrerereremeees 


Seal 


os 


speaking into the microphone he | 


hears it in his earphones for in: 
mediate comparison with the teacher's 
recorded phrase. Basic unit $79.95. 
(Audio Visual Research, 531 South 
Plymouth, Chicago 5, Illinois) 





Have you ordered your copies of 
A FIRM FOUNDATION? 
are available in any quantity 


from the KEA office. 


These | 


The cost is 744e per copy. 
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I’m a fifth-grade teacher now, though I have previously 

taught on primary, also junior high-school levels. What- 

ever the grade I’m assigned, I always insist on Compton’s 

in my classroom. 

Compton’s is my way of coping with the specific needs 
of 35 children—no two of them alike. 

There’s the bright child who finishes ahead of every- 
one. I turn him loose on Compton’s to satisfy his own 
interest in his own way—I don’t spoil his excitement 
by assigning topics. Then there’s the slow learner, who 
with guidance from me is encouraged to use Compton’s. 
He too can satisfy his needs at his own level. Then too 
I have found that children who are just average in most 
things often develop outstanding ability in a special in- 
terest field when they have easy access to Compton’s. 
Compton's is an “‘entire”’ library—right at our fingertips 

in my classroom. 

Reading should be a habit as well as a skill. Compton’s 
is the answer for my children; it helps all of them feel 
at home with books. They turn eagerly to Compton’s 
for specific information, enjoyment of special interests, 
and satisfying their curiosity. 


WHY I need 
COMPTON’S 
in my classroom 


Children learn best when they get the answers they 

want “right now’—not tomorrow. By directing my 

children to Compton’s, I am building correct attitudes 

about getting facts and developing research skills. 

The Compton people have done an amazing job of 
putting together a fascinating encyclopedia. 

Every detail of Compton’s is thoroughly and effi- 
ciently planned for school use. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the indispensable Fact-Index, the interesting, 
easy-to-understand text style, the beautiful teaching 
illustrations, the special bibliographies and Reference- 
Outlines make it a necessary classroom tool. 

I especially like the many teaching aids the Compton 
people provide to help get full value from the encyclopedia. 


Thousands of teachers from coast to coast insist on 
Compton’s for their classrooms, just as this teacher does. 
Thousands more annually are requesting Compton’s as 
they see the value in the classrooms of teachers who are 
now using Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—the greatest 
teaching aid. 


Get Compton’s for your classroom. Get the Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built. 
Write for special school prices and terms. 
Write also for special Teaching Hints for the use of Compton’s at various grade levels. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY . 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


J. L. LAIR, State Manager ¢ 425 Military Street, Georgetown, Kentucky 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


Dear Fellow Educators: 


In the coming vears we shall see in the United States the greatest development of 
schools in our history, There is a tremendous job at hand for all of us—you who will 
he carrying greater leadership tomorrow. and we who are trying to provide the prep- 


aration which you will need to meet these responsibilities. 


The time for preparation is now. The University of Kentucky College of Educa- 
tion has deliberately built its curriculum in anticipation of this critical period. We 
are offering a comprehensive program of undergraduate and graduate work. leading to 
bachelor’s. master’s and doctor’s degrees in education. The following fields of work are 


included in our regular offerings: 


Kindergarten teaching, elementary teaching, secondary teaching in many subject- 
matter areas, teaching of handicapped children, vocational agriculture teaching, voca- 
tional home economics teaching. trade and industrial teaching. distributive occupations 
teaching. elementary principalship, secondary principalship, elementary supervision. 
secondary supervision, attendance officers, superintendents, college teaching. 

Those of you who wish to improve your professional qualifications are always wel- 
come at the University of Kentucky. We shall do our utmost to help you, for it is in 
preparing for educational leadership that all of us can serve best the cause of education 
in America. 

Very sincerely yours. 
The Faculty of Your 
College of Education 


University of Kentucky 
* 


For further information regarding any field of work listed above or a program at any 


please write: 


Office of the Dean 
College of Education 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

















